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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion’ 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 

The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs and The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association's home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
a purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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(See “The Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, of Derby, England,” p. IT) 
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SYSTEMATIC ACOUSTIC EXERCISES 


ACCORDING TO THE EXPERIENCE OF DR. URBANTSCHITSCH—“‘HEARING MAY BE 
CONSIDERED AS A SKILL WHICH CAN ALWAYS BE IMPROVED 
BY EXERCISE AND ATTENTION” 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 
Director of the National Institution for the Deaf, of Milan, Italy, 
and of the Jerome Cardan Normal School; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review ”’ 


HE hearing does not depend alone 

on the strength of the acoustic sen- 
sations, but also upon the observation of 
the particular acoustic impression of each 
single effect of sound. ‘Therefore it is 
possible to recognize a certain effect of 
sound by the quality of the acoustic sen- 
sation. Equal capacity for hearing being 
given, the sense of hearing would there- 
fore seem to depend upon the attention 
and education which we give to the 
auditory sensations. Hence hearing may 
be considered as a skill which can always 
be improved by exercise and attention. 

A good ear generally retains fixed im- 
pressions of sound, and with this a great 
acoustic stimulus which facilitates its 
education. But if the hearing power is 
diminished instead, we find on the one 
hand an arrested development of the 
auditory intelligence (according to the 
degree of deafness) and on the other 
hand a decay of the various acoustic 
sensations, and therefore a limited acous- 
tic exercise. Besides this, in those per- 
sons who are hard of hearing there often 
exists an indifference to the various 
acoustic impressions because special and 
fatiguing attention is required for them. 
It then follows that the weakness of 
hearing grows constantly worse from the 
lack of acoustic stimulus, of attention, 
and because of this indifference. 


Upon these data of psychology Dr. 
Urbantschitsch bases his theory of sys- 
tematic acoustic exercises. These exer- 
cises have a double aim, which practise 
has shown can be accomplished without 
excessive difficulty. They serve (1) to 
arouse the deaf person from his acoustic 
apathy and animate his depressed state 
of attention, and (2) to educate the re- 
siduum of hearing existing, to strengthen 
and improve it. 

In enumerating the causes why this 
method of acoustic exercises has not 
been diffused as it should be for the 
common welfare, Dr. Urbantschitsch 
says that many who are deaf or hard 
of hearing consider such exercises too 
fatiguing. 

In order to prove that there are many 
cases where these acoustic exercises will 
have a beneficial effect on. the hearing, 
Dr. Urbantschitsch gives a few examples, 
which we will briefly sum up as follows: 

Case 1. A girl, 20 years of age, who 
had had scarlet fever at 12 years of age, 
followed by suppuration from the middle 
ear, with the destruction of the drum on 
both sides. During late years the power 


of hearing became greatly diminished, 
and at present it was such that the girl 
could understand only words or sen- 
tences which were shouted in the left 


fl 


ear, while the hearing in the right ear 
seemed to be entirely lost. 

In the beginning of the exercises with 
the better ear she heard the words win- 
dow, nose, eye, pronounced in a loud 
voice. She also heard the question, 
“What is your name?” But, in experi- 
menting with the component syllables— 
as, for example, win (instead of win- 
dow )—the effect was negative, and also 
when the syllables were transposed the 
effect was negative (sone for nose) and 
with the words “you are how old?” 

We have, therefore, here a case of 
synthetic hearing, and not analytic; or, 
as Dr. Urbantschitsch expresses it, ‘Deaf 
persons can preserve a remembrance of 
the image of those words which had be- 
fore been very familiar to them, and 
therefore they can recognize the image 
of such words, but are not in a condition 
to distinguish the single syllables, or to 
form with the help of the separate parts 
the whole word.” This confirms for me 
a psychological principle of language 
which can be formulated thus: the com- 
prehension of the words depends upon 
the cohesion of the phonetic elements 
which are united by the immediate suc- 
cession of the syllabic sounds and by the 
liaison of the words in the sentence. 

But Dr. Urbantschitsch insists on the 
necessity of making the single letters of 
the word audible, and the single words 
of the sentence. To obtain this a special 
exercise must be made with the separate 
letters and words, even when they are 
meaningless, as, table-tab-tabel-bale, etc., 
and which are foreign to the usual lan- 
guage of the patient. The hearing must 
also be exercised in distinguishing between 
noises and sounds, as, for example, the 
noise of carriages in the street, the sound 
of bells, the voice of a man, of a woman, 
or of a child. By such exercises the 
attention is directed to various impres- 
sions and the hearing power is stimulated 
more and more. 

Case 2. A man afflicted with deafness 
in both ears, resulting from catarrh of 
the tympanum of the ear. He could 
understand only words and_ sentences 
which were pronounced in a loud voice 
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close to the ear. The exercises were di- 
rected from one side, so that lip-reading 
was impossible. In cases of this kind, 
where the hearing is such that the other 
ear aids in the perception of the sound, 
the other ear must be stopped up. The 
words flower, garden, sun were repeated 
exactly. In the sentence, “In this room 
there is a lamp,” the patient understood 
only the last word, lamp. In repeating 
the experiment the phenomenon of “in- 
creased acoustic impressions” was not 
verified. It often happens in cases of this. 
kind that the patient, who at the begin- 
ning could understand only one word of 
a sentence, by means of repetitions will 
gradually understand everything, word 
for word. This occurs because the patient 
turns his attention to those words which 
were not at first understood, and little by 
little these words reach the acoustic focus 
and so become distinct. With the deaf 
person in question this was not verified ; 
but, by inverting the sentence, “A lamp 
is in the room,” he was able to repeat it 
exactly. The sentences, ‘Today is cold,” 
“The plant is in flower,” were under- 
stood, but the patient repeated them very 
slowly, which showed that he had per- 
ceived them only after two or three 
seconds. 

We then returned to the phrase, “In 
this room there is a lamp,” and here the 
patient understood only the last word, 
lamp. This -phenomenon is, in Dr. 
Urbantschitsch’s opinion,.of a sensorial 
nature. In fact, by dividing the senterice 
and repeating it in different ways. as “a 
lamp is,” “there is a lamp,” “in this 
room,” one succeeds at last in making 
the patient understand the inverted order 
of the sentence “In this room there is a 
lamp.” This proves that a sensorial re- 
sistance in the auditory intelligence can 
be conquered by means of this exercise. 
Hence this method is to be recommended. 

We must return, however, to the fact 
of the slowness of perception observed in 
repeating the sentences which the ear 
had understood well. ‘Fhis phenomenon, 
which is also found in persons who can 
speak quite rapidly, is very important. It 
shows that even a slight retardation in 
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conversation. 
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the perception of sound can entirely. pre- 
vent the comprehension of what is said, 
because the ear cannot follow the sepa- 
rate impressions nor distinguish them, 
In the case in question the capacity for 
understanding the single words was good, 
as was proved by pronouncing them 
slowly and making frequent pauses. 

A very useful exercise in these cases 
is to listen to reading, to lectures, or to 
In the most serious cases 
one should begin with reading in a loud 
voice united sentences which previously 
had been distinctly pronounced one by 
one and then repeated quickly. 

One must also take into account a 
special psychic-acoustic reason for the 
retardation in recognizing the preceding 
acoustic sensations. This can also hap- 
pen in normal conditions, and not only 
for the sense of hearing, but also for 
that of sight. It is, however, most fre- 
quent in persons who are hard of hearing. 
Dr. Urbantschitsch has the following ex- 
ample of this: A woman who had great 
difficulty in hearing, to whom I said the 
word “vogelhaus” (aviary), declared that 
she could hear me speak, but did not 
understand one letter of what I said. I 
did not repeat the word, but instead 
asked the patient to repeat the following 
sentences: “This house is large. I am 
in the garden. In the garden there is 
a bird” (vogel). The three sentences 
were repeated correctly, and immediately 
the patient showed that she now under- 
stood the first word that I had shouted 
in her ear was “vogelhaus.” 

In this case, therefore, an auditory sen- 
sauon had arisen by means of the word 
“vogelhaus’ from which she could not 
recognize the separate parts, but which 
instead was general and undecided. In 
the sentences chosen afterwards, the 
words “bird” (vogel) and “house” pro- 
duced the same impression on her hear- 
ing, but this time they were clearly 
understood. Now the correspondence of 
the first auditory impression of “vogel- 
haus” with that produced by the words 
“vogel” (bird) and “house” had struck 
the intelligence of the patient. This time, 
however, both the words had been under- 


stood, and so the key had been found for 
comprehending the mnemonic image of 
the word “vogelhaus”’ with that which 
was still more remarkable, the two*sepa- 
rate impressions of “vogel” and “house.” 
Although the word “vogel” had been pro- 
nounced before “house,” it would have 
rendered possible the recognition of the 
entire auditory sensation of “vogelhaus.” 

From this it appears that a mnemonic 
image which is made by a certain repre- 
sentation may be found in perfect har- 
mony with another which until now had 
not been connected with any representa- 
tion whatever, and this only because of 
the similarity of the two mnemonic 
images. From this may be derived con- 
secutively the perception of the first im- 
pression of the senses. From the moment 
that I was able to understand and explain 
this phenomenon I had occasion repeat- 
edly to observe it. In one case a word 
pronounced in a loud voice at the right 
ear of a deaf person excited only an 
indifferent acoustic impression, but when 
repeated at the left ear it was understood. 
Then the patient recognized it as the 
same word which had first been shouted 
at the right ear. 

Case 3. A man, 30 years of age, with 
both his ears diseased from chronic 
catarrh of the middle ear. Hearing in 
the left ear was almost entirely lost, but 
with the right ear the patient could hear 
a person speak in a loud voice at the 
distance of one yard. But on this side 
also a serious defect was found, so that 
sometimes the patient could hear a 
moderately loud voice, while at another 
time he could not hear even if one 
shouted. The testimony of his family 
confirmed this fact. In the examination 
of the hearing power he could at first 
hear some sentences quite well, but after 
a short time, when these sentences were 
repeated in the same tone, he did not 
recognize them. When the patient was 
concentrated in thought he did not ob- 
serve sounds near him. This, however, 
is not a rare phenomenon, and makes one 
think that it is possible to be deaf when 
one likes. The sister of the patient, in 


fact, expressed herself as follows: “If 
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my brother wishes he can hear very well, 
but when he does not wish to, he hears 
nothing.” We have to do here with a 
remarkable oscillation of the hearing 
power. It is a symptom which deserves 
consideration. 

Variations in the hearing power are 
found also in persons of normal hearing, 
in oscillations from one ear to the other, 
alternating in the increase and diminution 
of the hearing power. Up to a certain 
degree this acoustic oscillation can be 
proved to be a physiological phenomenon. 
But, while in the case of normal hearing 
there are no perceptible consequences, in 
deafness there are very serious conse- 
quences. General conditions of health 
influence these oscillations. For exam- 
ple, a sick headache is often associated 
with a weakness of hearing. Also ex- 
ternal conditions have an injurious influ- 
ence. Dampness and wet, cold weather 
have an injurious effect on the ears, not 
only in catarrhal diseases, but also in 
nervous deafness and in profound deaf- 
ness, without there being any sign of a 
catarrhal disease in the middle ear. The 
acoustic oscillations are such in cases of 
serious deafness as to make one lose all 
faith in the acoustic exercises, both on 
the part of the patient and on that of 
the physician. But, notwithstanding, Dr. 
Urbantschitsch advises us to persist, and 
even to recommence from the beginning. 
Among the causes for oscillating hearing 
we must remember—and this is the case 


(To be continued) 


A LIP-READERS’ CONVERSATION CLASS 


BY CORA B. FORBES, OF ST. LOUIS 
Formerly Teacher in the New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


ie was with considerable trepidation 
and a quaking heart that I, after but 
three or four lessons in lip-reading, ac- 
cepted an invitation, which, like that of 
royalty, was really a command, to attend 
the conversation class at my school. Only 
the certainty that all the other guests 
would be fellow-pupils, and all of them 


of the patient in question—are fatigue of 
the hearing power and inconstant atten- 
tion. 

These two obstacles must be taken into 
serious consideration when one wishes to 
begin the systematic acoustic exercises. 
The writer can add the testimony of his 
own experience with those suffering from 
profound deafness. Such persons yield 
very quickly to acoustic fatigue. Hence 
the necessity of conducting the exercises 
for only a short time and of alternating 
them with long pauses for rest. This is 
also the advice of Dr. Urbantschitsch. 

The fatigue of the hearing power, 
however, is shown in very different ways. 
Sometimes one finds it immediately at 
the beginning of the exercise. In gen- 
eral, however, we think that there follows 
a weakness of hearing more or less great, 
according to the force used in hearing. 
As to the degree of inattention which 
would prevent the success of the acoustic 
exercises, one should make a difference 
between inattention caused by fatigue 
and inattention from not taking part, or 
from indifference to the acoustic impres- 
sions. This is the case with those per- 
sons afflicted with deafness who have 
become indifferent to the various acoustic 
impressions. The same thing happens 
with those suffering from profound deaf- 
ness who, in spite of a considerable re- 
siduum of acoustic power, do not pay 
any attention to the hearing impressions, 
which they do not understand. 


as deaf as or deafer than myself, gave me 
courage to face a room full of strangers. 

The fifteen or twenty people assembled 
were arranged in little groups of two or 
three persons, all busily engaged in a 
noiseless conversation and all of them 
earnestly endeavoring to hear with their 
eyes. Their faces expressed various 
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emotions—doubt, amusement, quiet in- 
tensity, satisfaction, hesitation, interest— 
but not one of them looked the very least 
bit bored. 

These little groups were shifted and 
rearranged several times in accordance 
with the suggestions made by the teach- 
ers, thus affording the pupils opportuni- 
ties for practise with different mouths. 
Later on there were two or three contests 
of skill of such a nature that even the 
beginner could participate in them. 

That one afternoon was sufficient to 
show me the advantages of such a class, 
and during my entire connection with 
the New York School for the Hard-of- 
Hearing, both as pupil and teacher, I 
rarely missed this weekly hour; and, 
furthermore, I then and there determined 
that just as soon as I began to have pu- 
pils of my own, I would start a conver- 
sation class for them. This I did upon 
opening my school in St. Louis. 

When attendance at a class is optional, 
it is “up to” the teacher to make the hour 
so interesting that the pupil will look for- 
ward to it as a pleasant privilege rather 
than a stern duty. It is perhaps easier to 
solve this problem with a large class than 
a small one. The larger number makes 
possible a more varied practise between 
people at different stages of progress; 
makes it easier for congenial spirits to 
find each other, and allows a wider scope 
for ways of entertainment and instruc- 
tion in which every one may share. 

In the first place, since it is always 
difficult for lip-readers to see proper 
names, it would be wise to have a written 
list of those present, so that when stran- 
gers are introduced they can be shown 
their respective names and started on 
their conversational path with as little 
embarrassment as possible. 

One week the whole time may be given 
up to the lip-reading practise between 
the pupils, changing partners four or 
five times during the hour, as the teachers 
may find advisable. The next week but 
half the time need be used for this pur- 
pose, the rest being devoted to something 
more general. 

For example, put a sentence on the 


blackboard, showing a missing word, 
such as the following: 

I am going to market to buy some —. 

My favorite flower is the —. 

in 
Will you meet me + on — at — o'clock? 
at 

When the teacher repeats the sentence, 
supplying the missing word, the pupils 
who see it should raise their hands, the 
quickest one scoring. 

Single words; sentences of varying 
difficulty or combining. homophenous 
words; paired catch sentences, such as 
“Tell me what happened to you” and 
“Tell me what I am to do”; familiar 
quotations from Mother Goose, Prov- 
erbs, Shakespeare, the Bible: short 
stories ; anecdotes about famous people— 


-all afford materials for contests, and 


monologues, such as “The Pudding,” by 
May Isabel Fisk, are readily followed by 
pupils with any degree of skill. 
Occasionally those contests should be 
made more serious, the pupils writing 
down what they see, and the tests being 
made more or less difficult, at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. It is no more 
than fair, however, that the pupils should 
know what is expected of them, and the 
simplest way to show them this is to 
write the program for the day on the 
blackboard. Here is a sample program: 


Four Contests 


1. Twenty words in which the promi- 
nent vowel sounds will be long 7, short d, 
and short é. 

2. Five sentences selected from the 
text-book. 

Five sentences about the weather. 
Five colloquial sentences. 

3. Three paired catch sentences. 

4. A story: “When Sally salted the 
soup.” Give a synopsis of this as you 
have understood it. 

These contests are not always won by 
the most skillful lip-reader present; 
often a beginner whose quick wits have 
been able to construct the whole word 
from the one or two positions recog- 
nized, or grasp the meaning of an entire 
sentence from seeing a: few words, will 
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defeat opponents who are far better able 
to carry on a conversation. 

Pupils should be encouraged to talk 
about anything that interests them ex- 
cept their deafness; that subject is ta- 
booed. But I sometimes think it is as 
hard for a teacher to steer pupils away 
from their affliction as it was for Miss 
Betsy Trotwood’s friend, Mr. Dick, to 
keep King Charles the First out of his 
memorial. 

All these suggestions apply equally 
well to large or small classes, but I have 
heard several teachers say that it re- 
quires rather more tact and ingenuity to 
gain and hold the interest of a small 
class, especially if its members have little 
in common except their deafness and 
their work. 


A Conversation Club 


In my personal experience this has not 
been the case. One of my pleasantest 
duties has been the direction of a certain 
class where the attendance has never ex- 
ceeded eight persons. I might call it a 
conversation club rather than a class, 
since it is somewhat social in its nature. 
It meets at the homes of its several 
members, and when the lip-reading work 
and play for the day are finished, very 
simple refreshments are served. 

Perhaps some of our experiments may 
afford helpful suggestions to other small 
classes. 

We practise in couples until all are 
assembled ; then the intercourse becomes 
general. Much pleasure and profit were 
derived from the old-fashioned games of 
Scandal and of Proverbs; the former we 
played “according to Hoyle,” but the 
latter had to be somewhat revised. Sev- 
eral of the pupils found it rather difficult 
to understand the proverbs in their en- 
tirety; I therefore selected a number of 
the more familiar ones and wrote the 
subject-half on one slip of paper and the 
predicate-half on another. For example, 
one slip read, “When the cat is away” 
and the other read “The mice will play.” 
All these slips were mixed together and 


distributed. ‘The slips were then read by 
the pupils in rotation, and naturally every 
one had to be on the alert to catch the 
other halves of the slips they held. 
Mother Goose rhymes may be similarly 
treated. 

Again, each one was required to tell a 
short story on a given subject, say about 
George Washington; and, knowing the 
subject, their minds were in a receptive 
condition. Sometimes several repetitions 
were necessary before every one could 
follow the story; but that was a part of 
the performance and added to the fun. 
Nobody cared how often she was obliged 
to tell the story, and nobody minded 
being laughed at when she failed to catch 
the point. 

On one occasion excellent practise was 
afforded by a list of questions con- 
cerning a wedding, each question being 
answered with the name of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. One or two will 
suffice to show the general tenor of them 
all: 

“Who were the bride and groom ?”— 
Answer: “Romeo and Juliet.” 

“Who were the chaperons?”— 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

“Who supplied the trousseau 
Merchant of Venice.” 

In such games as this I usually ask 
the questions myself, but occasionally | 
have the pupils take turns with them. 

Another game which may be recom- 
mended for the use of more advanced 
players is called “The Games of Shake- 
speare.” It is very much like Authors, 
its books being made up of quotations 
from Shakespeare about the various 
games mentioned in his plays. 

Of course during all this practise the 
voices are inaudible and no artificial aid 
is permitted; but when the lip-reading 
work and play are finished and the tea 
is served, this rule is somewhat relaxed. 
As every lip-reader knows, an hour’s 
steady practise is rather hard work, and 
I must give the members of this particu- 
lar class great credit for conscientiously 
doing their best during the entire time. 


“The 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
OF DERBY, ENGLAND 


BY FRED H. ROE, In Charge of the Education Department of the Institution 


HE Review of December, 1909, con- 
T tained a report on various American 
schools for the deaf that had been made 
by Mr. Fred H. Roe, of the Derby 
School for the Deaf, to his Board of 
Management. In 1910, the British Goy- 
ernment School Inspector’s report on the 
Derby School remarked: 

“The school has been reorganized on 
modern lines, under a highly qualified 
staff, and though the new system has 
been at work for a short time only, solid 
results have already been secured. The 
organization of school subjects, the evi- 
dences of progress, the training in physi- 
cal exercises, and the career records are 
all worthy of observation by students of 
educational methods, who will find much 
to learn from the scientific treatment of 
a social problem abounding in difficul- 
ties.” 

With the design of informing the 
American educator as to the Derby 
school’s educational policy (a_ policy 
molded upon the lines both of local ex- 
perience and of an intelligent eclecticism 
derived from travel and interchange of 
views), Mr. Roe has been asked to favor 
this Association with an account of this 
institution, the educational affairs of 
which have been in his charge since 1903. 
Unfortunately, the requirements of 
“space” have compelled an abridgment 
of Mr. Roe’s account in some particu- 
lars. His MS. is, however, on file in 
the Volta Bureau and may be inspected 
upon the personal application of any 
member. The photographs of the Derby 
school, on the following pages, are here 
published through the courtesy of the 
principal, Dr. W. R. Roe. 

Mr. Roe writes: 

“The Royal Institution for the Deaf, 
of Derby, England, owes its inception 
to a chain of events which commences 
with the chance meeting of a deaf man 


and a hearing citizen on a Sunday after- 
noon in the mid-England town of Derby. 

“The hearing man was on his way to 
conduct a Sunday-school class for the 
hearing children of his denomination. 
This fact was communicated to the adult 
deaf man, who had received his educa- 
tion at one of the oldest English institu- 
tions. His rejoinder was slowly and 
emphatically spelt on the fingers :, ‘There 
is no God for the deaf and dumb.’ 

“With as little delay as possible the 
necessary permission of the superintend- 
ent was obtained for the inauguration of 
a special class in that denominational 
Sunday-school ‘for the adult deaf.’ 
Later, the class was transferred to the 
private residence of the teacher, who 
continued, during the week, to pursue 
his business career. 

“This voluntary service in the inter- 
ests of the adult deaf was the means of 
bringing friends, relations, employers— 
in short, all of those bound up in any 
way to further the moral or material 
welfare of the deaf—together for com- 
mon counsel. In time, as may be read- 
ily imagined, even those having no direct 
interest in the deaf came to associate 
their interests with the name of their 
fellow-townsman, William Robert Roe. 

“Tt is not surprising to find that when, 
in the year 1880, there appeared at the 
local police court, on a charge of petty 
larceny, a little lad of tender years who 
was found to be a deaf-mute, the magis- 
trates sought the advice of one whose 
interests had become identified with 
older persons similarly deprived. The 
magistrates suggested that there was 
abundant scope for local enterprise in the 
sphere of educating and training deaf 
children; a local committee was at once 
formed to further the project, and one of 
their first steps was to appoint as execu- 
tive officers Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Roe, 
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who thencteforward shaped their lives to 
the ever-increasing needs and responsi- 
bilities attached to their office. 
“The trouble of one deaf-mute raga- 
muffin thus voiced the demand for edu- 
cational facilities, but no sooner were 
these facilities provided than more and 
more numerous calls began to be made 
upon the committee. As is usual, the pres- 
ence and patent virtues of new educa- 
tional opportunity created an altogether 
unexpected demand for participation in 
resulting benefits.” 
_ Mr. Roe then outlines the growth of 
the school, which began as a local insti- 
tution with seven pupils, and now has 
under_its care about 180 children, some 
of whom come from the most distant 
parts of the British Empire. He also 
enumerates the gradual accessions by 
which the school plant, consisting at first 
of a single private house, was gradually 
enlarged to include six buildings, all spe- 
cially designed for their purpose, situ- 
ated on a plat of three and a half acres. 
In addition, the school now possesses a 
country home of three acres and a recre- 
ation ground. This physical equipment 
has cost about £100,000, all of which has 
been raised by public subscription. 


Methods—1880 to 1910 


Mr. Roe continues: 

“From a very early period in the his- 
tory of the school a high educational 
scale of values has been set up. It has 
never been the vogue to set or follow a 
standard of limitations for the deaf be- 
cause they are deaf, but rather to strive 
for the best possible results, having re- 
gard to the views that obtain of educa- 
tion in general and of the treatment of 
the deaf in particular. 

“In 1891 Mr. and Mrs. Roe paid a 
visit to the States, and were able to at- 
tend the first convention of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, at Lake George. 
The development of speech methods and 
the breadth of view and high state of 
culture of American teachers of the deaf 
were such as to open up new and greater 


possibilities in their work than had ap- 
peared to them.* 


The School as It Is Today 


“The net result of the operations of 
any school depends in large degree upon 
such matters of organization as the grad- 
ing of pupils, schemes of work, schedules 
and records of various kinds; in short, 
the necessary dry bones of the school 
régime. It will be sufficient to say of 
these that the curriculum of the school 
today aims at the highest development 
of the resources of individual pupils, 
whether mental, vocal, physical, techni- 
cal, or religious, and comprises the fol- 
lowing courses of work: 

“Elementary subjects —The usual sub- 
jects of the primary school, excepting 
only vocal music, and including the sys- 
tematic development of speech and the 
acquisition of the habit of understanding 
what others say by watching their lips, 
faces, and expression. 

“Hand and eye-training.—By means of 
work in paper, sand, string, cloth, card- 
board, metal, and wood. 

“Industrial training —For 
dress-cutting and dress-making, cookery, 
laundry work, and housewifery; for 
boys, in joinery and _ cabinet-making, 
smith’s work, and farm and garden w ork. 

“Physical exercises —The course for 
the primary schools of the nation: rhyth- 
mic exercises, gymnastics, pyramids, and 
organized games. 

“But the breath of life, the motive- 
power behind all these, is and must be 
the personality of the class teachers, their 
organization, and their equipment for 
their work. The Board of Management 
have long realized that a school for the 
deaf is not the place for persons who 
have yet to learn the art of teaching. 
The difficulties and the elusiveness of 
deaf pupils are such as to demand the 
skill of the trained teacher of ripe aca- 
demic study and ability to reach towards 
that mind-contact which is the first requi- 


girls, in 


*In 1893 the Government School Inspector’s 
report included the remark, “Ev ery scholar is 
being taught on the oral system.”—Eb. 
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site in any successful school. A corps 
of teachers having sufficient breadth of 
view, yet in all essentials never losing 
that sense of proportionate values of 
studies, having withal a clear idea of 
education as development or adjustment 
and a good-hearted interest in its 
charges—this is the body corporate which 


is going to be of very real service in a> 


proper striving after a great ideal. Hav- 
ing all of this in mind, no efforts have 
been spared in assembling a corps of 
teachers presenting probably greater 
variety of general training for educa- 
tional service than is to be met with at 
any other center of instruction. 

“The presupposition of general pro- 
fessional training and experience renders 
it absolutely essential that from the very 
first day of special service with the deaf 
these recruits come to grip with the 
special needs which alone justify special 
schools for the deaf. With this idea in 
view, the staff is largely drawn from the 
normal training colleges, and opportuni- 


ties for observation, theoretical training, 
and practise under experienced supervis- 
ion are afforded to incoming members. 


Melville Bell’s System of Phonetics 


“No one item has played so great a 
part in the exposition of speech develop- 
ment as the contributions of Melville 
Bell to the science of phonetics. His 
work appeals most largely to the trained 
mind, and the literature from his pen, 
authoritative in a sense which no other 
writer of his time or of a later time is 
authoritative, is such as can be placed 
before the intending teacher of the deaf 
in the certainty that the subject of 
speech will be apperceived after the mini- 
mum of time to the maximum of ad- 
vantage. It is with gratitude that many 
members of the Derby staff recall their 
introduction to some of the greatest 
problems of their work through the 
agency of the point of view afforded by 
the Universal Alphabetics, or ‘Visible 
Speech.’ ” 
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THOUGHTS ON JAVA 


AVID FAIRCHILD, M. Sc., in 

charge of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction, Department of Agriculture. 
writes regarding the accompanying pic- 
ture: 

The world abounds in scenery of a 
mediocre charm; but those prospects 
containing elements of supreme beauty 
can be numbered, I think, upon the fin- 
gers of one hand. There are Taormina, 
Sicily, of course; the Corcovado, at Rio 
de Janeiro, and, as some say, the region 
about Damascus. Personally, I hold that 
the prospect from Buitensorg, Java, 
looking across to the volcanoes of the 
Salak, is of such wonderful, such sur- 
passing loveliness, that it may be said to 
satisfy, if not to transcend, every aspira- 
tion of beauty that the mind can formu- 
late or the soul dream of. 

Java, the loveliest island in the world! 
“Which seems to lie before us like a land 
of dreams, so various, so beautiful, so 
new!” And, be it added, so old as well, 
for Java contains one of the oldest and 


one of the highest civilizations in the 
world, as the ruins of Borobodor, with 
their countless carved statues and tem- 
ple-wrecks bear witness: an island little 
or no larger than Cuba, which has a 
population of 30,000,000, and yet con- 
tains jungles rendered uninhabitable by 
the rhinoceros, the wild boar, the tropi- 
cal bison, and the Javan tiger. 

My memories of Java are naturally 
stimulated at sight of this picture, taken 
near Buitensorg. The photograph shows 
a Javan horse-race, a sport which the 
natives learned from the English, and of 
which they are now very fond. The 
races are run with ponies bred on a 
near-by island. The Dutch, who govern 
Java, import from New South Wales a 
breed of horses known as “Walers,”’ but 
this stock is very expensive and does not 
do well in the Javan climate—To me, 
however, the interest attaching to this 
picture is not of: a sporting nature, but 
consists rather in contemplation of the 
lovable, artistic, and highly civilized na- 
tives. 
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AN AUTOMATIC RECORDER OF SPEECH 


THE GLOSSOGRAPH, AN ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT ACTUATED BY THE VOCAL 
ORGANS, THAT MAY PROVE USEFUL IN PHILOLOGY, IN THE STUDY OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS, AND IN TEACHING THE DEAF TO SPEAK. 


BY AMADEO GENTILLI, C. E.' 


OLLOWING twenty-five years of 

uninterrupted study and _ experi- 
ments, the writer has succeeded in con- 
structing an instrument which registers 
speech automatically in clear and legible 
signs, thus differing radically from the 
phonograph, which speaks to the ear 
alone. 

The glossograph consists of a trans- 
mitter and a receiver. The transmitter 
is attached by two little hooks to the 
under row of teeth, and when one speaks 
it transcribes all the characteristic ele- 
ments of articulated sound, viz., the 
movements of the tongue and lips, the 
exhalation of the breath, and the vibra- 
tions of the voice on the receiver, this 
latter being an electro-magnetic writing 
apparatus which traces graphical signs 
on a strip of carbon paper. 

The theory on which the invention is 
based is the following: 

In every language three principal areas 
of articulation may be distinguished—the 
guttural, the dental, and the labial—each 
of which may be modified in five differ- 
ent ways: 

(1) By the perfect closure of the 


‘The writer of this article is a graduate of 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées of France, 
and at one time was a professor in the Zurich 
Politechnikum, After practising his profession 
of civil engineer for many years in Italy, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere on the continent, Mr. 
Gentilli retired and now lives at the Villa 
Quisisana, Nervi, near Genoa, Italy. We have 
not yet had the opportunity of personally ex- 
amining Mr. Gentilli’s invention, but from a 
reading of the descri tion it may be said to be 
apparently correct in principle, depending for 
Its success in large part upon the manner in 
which the mechanical difficulties have been 
Overcome. At any rate, this ingenious instru- 
ment is eminently worth examination as consti- 
tuting probably the first systematic and scien- 
tific attempt automatically to register speech 
movements by an electrical mechanism actuated 
directly by the speech-organs themselves.—En. 


mouth, by means of the tongue or the 
lips, which produces the explodants k, 
t, p. 

(2) By the perfect closure of the 
mouth, without breath, but with a vocal 
murmur, which produces the semi-ex- 
plodants g, d, b. 

(3) By the imperfect closure of the 
mouth with breath, but without voice, 
which produces the aspirates h, sh, s, f. 

(4) By the imperfect closure of the 
mouth, with breath and voice, which pro- 
duces the vowels and liquids ah, a, ee, 
0, 00, 1, r, th, v, w. 

(5) By the perfect closure of the 
mouth, with exhalation through the nose, 
and with voice, which produces the nasals 
ng, n, Mm. 

The phonetic alphabet may therefore 
be put in the form of the following 
table: 


Unartic- Gut- 
ulated. tural. Dental. Labial. 


Explodants t 

Semi-explodants... g 4d 

Aspirates sh s 

Vowels and Liquids. ah,r a,ee 1,th 0,00, w 
ng on m 


In transcribing the phonetical sounds 
by ordinary letters, it became necessary 
to select letters which in English spelling 
would preserve a constant value. Words 
formed in that way would look very 
queerly, it is true, but in translating 
whole words or phrases the proper or- 
thography may be used. 

It will be noticed that in the above 
table a and ee are placed in the same 
column; and, in fact, their difference, as 
far as articulation is concerned, is so 
slight that it can scarcely be noticed by 
the instrument. 

The same may be said with regard to 
o and 00; but w differs from 00 only by 
its being followed by a vowel, whilst 00 
is followed by a consonant. 
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R and ah are distinguished from the 
fact that r shows the vibrations of the 
uvula,? whereas ah does not. 

Land th are recognizable from the 
peculiarity that / is preceded by a total 
closure of the mouth, and that the air 
or breath escapes only after a short time, 
whilst in th the air escapes from the very 
beginning, as will be seen in the sign 
alphabet. 

With reference to the similarity of a 
and ee, as well as of o and oo, it may be 
added that fortunately vowels are of far 
less importance than consonants. In fact, 
if one replaces the proper vowel by 
another, the word will be understood just 
the same, particularly if the vowel be 
not accentuated. It needs scarcely to be 
mentioned that c and k, y and 7, eu and u, 
ou and ow, g and kw, x and ks, z and ds, 
ch and tsh, 7 and dsh are phonetically 
identical and therefore require no espe- 
cial distinction. 

Now let us see how the instrument 
records these characteristic elements. The 
movements of the tongue are followed 
by two very delicate levers of unequal 
length, which pass through the narrow 
space left between the lower and upper 
teeth; the longer one is raised by the 
posterior and anterior, the shorter one 
only by the anterior part of the tongue, 
so that the former records the gutturals 
and dentals, the latter the dentals only. 
Two other levers, acting as one, are put 
in motion by the under lip and record 
the labials; a little wing formed by a 
bird’s feather is moved by the breath and 
records the aspirates, vowels, and liquids, 
and two electric current interrupters, ap- 
plied the one to the throat and the other 
to the nose, record the vibrations of the 
voice. The first is simply slipped into 
the shirt collar; the second is put on the 
nose in the form of an eyeglass nose clip. 

All these parts, when operated, open 
and shut electrical contacts (well insu- 
lated from the face), thereby operating 
the electro-magnets of the writing appa- 
ratus, and thus make their records along 


* The reference, of course, is to the conti- 
nentai “yr,” 


six vertical lines on a strip of prepared 
paper. The coincidence of these signs in 
a transversal sense—that is, their simul- 
taneousness—represents a letter. 

The contacts are adjustable so as to 
act at the right moment, this adjustment 
to be accurately made, in the beginning, 
by the teacher. 

The longitudinal lines in the annexed 
alphabet, reproduced on page 20, are 
marked at their head with the letters G, 
D, V, A, L, N, which mean: Guttural, 
dental, voice, air, labials, and nasals. It 
will be observed that the narrow lingual 
sounds s, /, d, t are often accompanied 
by labial signs, because the lips and the 
jaws assist, as it were, the lifting of the 
tongue; but no error can arise from this, 
for so long as there are lingual signs in 
a cross line the labial signs are not to be 
regarded. 

Another important feature is that the 
positions of articulation do not merely 
succeed one another like the letters on 
a printed page, but overlap; because 
some elements of a new position are 
already prepared, whilst some of the 
former one still remain in their place. It 
is this overlapping that renders speech 
fluent, but makes also the interpretation 
of its written representation somewhar 
difficult in the beginning. 

Finally, we remark that the end of a 
word is nearly always followed by a sign 
on the airline, owing to the exhalation; 
but, so far from being noxious, this sign 
serves to mark the interval between the 
words, which otherwise would melt to- 
gether when speaking fluently. 

Little remains to be said about the 
writing apparatus or receiver, which con- 
sists of six small electro-magnets, each 
of them requiring its own constant cur- 
rent of two batteries (114 volts each). 
The connection between the transmitter 
and receiver is established by very thin 
and flexible insulated metallic wires. The 
receiver will serve anybody, but the 
transmitter has to be adapted to the 
individual conformation of the teeth and 
the palate; and, if this is properly done, 
will not discommode nor cause fatigue. 
This adjustment can be made by the 
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teacher, all the parts involved being 
flexible. 

No preparatory study is required in 
using the instrument as a transmitter. 
Only the deciphering of the writing de- 
mands some practise. Since the glosso- 
graph writes at the same speed at which 
one speaks, it might be used for short- 
hand writing by repeating, with the aid of 
the instrument, the dictation of another 
person, word for word, providing the 
velocity be compatible with a clear and 
correct pronunciation (500 to 600 letters 
per minute). But this excludes its use 
for parliamentary stenography. The 
glossograph might serve also for the 
study of the dialects of savage tribes, or 
for investigating the defects of language 
in certain nervous diseases; but, above 
all, it should be of great service in the 
instruction of the deaf. : 

In this latter respect it would furnish 
the teacher a very convenient apparatus 
for demonstrating the mechanism of 
speech, and would offer to the pupil a 
means for himself controlling his at- 
tempts at speaking by showing him when 
and in what respect he has been deficient. 
It would prove particularly useful to 
those who have left school. 

Last, but not least, the glossograph 
marks also the accent (since the accentu- 
ated vowel is of longer duration), and 
will thus serve to render the speech of 
the deaf more modulated; whereas, at 
present, their pronunciation is at times 
disagreeably monotonous. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell says in his work, 
“The Mechanism of Speech” :* 

“In the case of a hearing child a cor- 
rective element is always present—he 
hears. In the case of the deaf child 
such an element would also be present 
if speech could only be made visible, so 
that the child could compare the model 
pronunciation with his own imperfect 
babble. What we most need is reading 
matter for our pupils in which the words 
are spelt as they are pronounced; for 
English spelling is so irregular and un- 


* Second edition, 1907, pp. xv and 133. Cloth. 
Postage, 12 cents. $1.00 to members of the 
Association; $1.20 to others. 


phonetical that ordinary literature is of 
little use in impressing upon the memory 
of the deaf the correct pronunciation.” 

Well, the glossograph will provide 
plenty of reading matter, if the teacher 
will speak into it clearly, and correct by 
hand any mistakes ; and such reading will 
recall to the pupil the right way of pro- 
nouncing his words. 

Much effort has been made to invent 
signs for phonetic spelling, but they have 
all been merely conventional, and have 
laid only one more task on the memory 
of the pupil. The signs on the glosso- 
graph, on the contrary, are not conven- 
tional, but represent the immediate and 
direct image of articulated sound. In° 
short, they are “visible speech” as it is 
spoken.* 


Holiday Courses for British Teachers. 


Holiday courses of lectures for teachers of 
the deaf have already been conducted with 
much success at Boston, Mass., and Northamp- 
ton, Mass., U. S. A.; but, so far, nothing of 
the kind has been attempted in England. It 
is now contemplated by the Committee of the 
College of Teachers, London, to hold a course 
of training at the Boston Spa _ Institution, 
Yorkshire, during Easter week. The necessity 
for this was made apparent last year when 
only 5 students passed out of 26 presented for 
examination by the college at the examination 
of the Joint Examination Board for Teachers 
of the Deaf. The College of Teachers, unlike 
the colleges at Ealing and Fitzroy Square, is 
not a teaching body, and merely presents stu- 
dents who have prepared themselves for ex- 
amination. 

The gratuitous services of Drs. Addison and 
Elliott and Messrs. F. G. Barnes and A. J. 
Story have been secured as lecturers at the 
course, and it is hoped that Dr. J. Kerr Love 
will also assist. Lectures will be given on the 
history of the education of the deaf; the anat- 
omy and physiology of the organs of speech; 
the teaching of language, and the teaching of 
speech. Criticism lessons will form part of 
the course. The fees to students will proba- 
bly be from 31/6 to 42/, and it is hoped that 
committees under whom these students are 
working will contribute towards their expenses 
in attending —A. J. S. 


*Those desiring further particulars may 
communicate with Mr. Clemens Herschel, of 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING 


BY CAROLINE L. OLIN 
Instructor in Speech-Reading at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy 


HE subject of speech-reading is to 

deaf persons and to teachers of the 
deaf a subject of deep interest. In the 
case of the orally taught deaf child, 
speech-reading is the medium through 
which he acquires the greater part of his 
information and his impressions, not 
only in his studies, but in the every-day 
matters of his life. Small matters these 
may be, but important because of their 
bearing on his welfare and the welfare 
of those around him, and on the forma- 
tion of his character. 

The deaf are of so many classes— 
children born deaf, semi-mutes (or those 
~who have become deaf after acquiring 
speech), the semi-deaf, and adults who 
have become hard of hearing or totally 
deaf—that exactly the same method of 
instruction cannot be followed with all. 

Realizing the difference between the 
needs of those who become deaf after 
acquiring speech and language and those 
of children born deaf, Herr Julius Mul- 
ler-Walle, a teacher of the deaf, estab- 
lished a school of speech-reading for 
adults. ‘This school, first opened in 
Hamburg in 1886, was moved a few 
years later to Berlin. 

The Miiller-Walle method was adapted 
to the English language by Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn. Miss Bruhn, who became 
hard of hearing at the beginning of her 
career as a teacher of languages, became 
a pupil of Herr Miiller-Walle, and after- 
ward his assistant in the school in Berlin. 
The English method cannot be said to 
be a translation from the German, but 
rather an adaptation, on account of the 
difference in the sounds and construction 
of the two languages. Miss Bruhn has 
also begun the work of adapting the 
method to the French. In 1902 Miss 
Bruhn opened a school of speech-reading 
in Boston, and has trained several teach- 


ers who are using the method in other 
cities. 


The difference between the Miiller- 
Walle method and the method which we 
have used in teaching our deaf children 
is as wide as the difference between the 
needs of the classes of pupils. The 
young deaf child, in learning the ele- 
ments of speech, learns at the same time 
to read these elements from the lips. As 
in teaching speech the elements first given 
are those which are most easy of articu- 
lation, the child necessarily follows this 
order in learning to recognize them on 
the lips. In the method for the adult 
deaf or semi-mutes, for whom the ques- 
tion of speech needs no consideration, 
the order is entirely different, being based 
upon the outwardly visible characteristics 
of speech without regard to inward for- 
mation. 

Thus, as the most obvious outward 
movements of speech are not necessarily 
the same as those first taught in articu- 
lation, the two classifications are quite 
different. 

The Miller-Walle method, although 
designed primarily for adults, is being 
adapted for use in our schools for the 
deaf. It may be used as soon as pupils 
have acquired a sufficient degree of 
facility in speech and the use of lan- 
guage. 

The basis of this method is the sylla- 
ble—the movement from one elementary 
position to another. These movements 
are classed according to their direction, 
the movement of the lips forward or 
backward, and of the lower jaw down- 
ward or upward. 


Distinctive Syllables First 


The first syllable movements given are 
so simple as to be practically unmistak- 
able. Beginning with five distinctive 
vowels and combining them with the 
same number of distinctive consonants, 
the syllables are first written in their 
simplest order, so that the pupil may see 
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with what he is expected to become 
familiar. He then gives his attention to 
the movement of these syllables on the 
lips of the teacher. Thorough and rapid 
drill is given on single syllables and then 
on combinations of two, three, or more. 
Each syllable or combination is repeated 
by the pupil after the teacher. 

With a deaf child whose speech is not 
established, the teacher must be careful 
not to allow the pupil’s desire to repeat 
rapidly to lead to defective articulation. 
A constant correct repetition of the syl- 
lables forms an excellent articulation 
drill, but a repetition of incorrect posi- 
tions will work an infinite amount of 
mischief to the speech. 

The syllable drill trains the eye to fol- 
low the movements of speech rapidly and 
easily, and gives not only accuracy but 
unconsciousness of effort. At first the 
eye may be slow in following the move- 
ments of the syllables; but, as they be- 
come familiar, they may be given more 
rapidly until the speed of quick conver- 
sation is reached. From the simple and 
easily recognized syllables the drills lead 
to the more difficult until all syllables 
and combinations have been mastered. 

Following each syllable drill, sentence 
exercises based on the syllables are given. 
Single words are never drilled upon. 

In teaching a deaf child it is well, after 
giving the syllable drill, to write and let 
him see the vocabulary for use in the 
sentence drill which is to follow, for he 
may not at first associate the syllable 
which he has seen written ma with may, 
pay, and bay, tha with they, or shé with 
show. 

The words of this vocabulary from 
which the sentence exercises are drawn 
may be simple syllables, such as say and 
see, combinations such as maybe and 
sero, or they may be formed by adding 
to the simple syllable one of the conso- 
nants already made familiar in a syllable 
drill, such as safe and seem. This vo- 
cabulary should be kept well within the 
comprehension of the pupil and not go 
beyond the limits of his language. The 
principles of each lesson should be thor- 


oughly drilled upon in the most simple 
form. 


How Accuracy Is Attained 


If the syllable drill has been thorough 
the pupil is able to combine syllables, and 
so read at first sight words which would 
otherwise present considerable difficulty. 
Thus we solve the difficulty of reading 
proper names which are unfamiliar. Ii, 
however, a pupil fails to read a word, 
the teacher takes him back to the famil- 
iar syllable drill and leads him to develop 
the word from its basic syllable or com- 
bination of syllables. If he does not do 
this readily or recognize the word when 
he has so constructed it, the written form 
may be shown to him, and then should 
follow a thorough drill on the word in 
various combinations in sentences until 
the pupil is perfectly familiar with its 
appearance. 

A teacher will find most useful a book 
in which she writes her vocabulary for 
each lesson—words formed by combining 
the syllables of the new lesson, or the 
new with the old, so that she will have 
prepared a goodly amount of material 
from which to draw exercises for pupils 
of all grades. 

Words and phrases with which there 
has been difficulty in foregoing lessons 
should be continued with the new and 
not dropped until the pupil reads them 
readily. ‘The exercises should be made 
as practical as possible, the words and 
phrases chosen for them being such as 
the pupil will see in every-day conver- 
sation. 

In making an exercise great care should 
be given to its arrangement. The sen- 
tences should be at first very short and 
simple, and increase gradually in length 
and difficulty. Herr Miller says, “A 
subject for instruction is correctly ar- 
ranged when it starts with the simple and 
gradually leads up to the more difficult.” 


Results on Articulation 


The syllable drills should be given only 
by a trained teacher, one who has prac- 
tised her drills until she is able to give 
them with precision and smoothness and 
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without the hesitation and uncertainty of 
movement which are so misleading and 
confusing to a speech-reader. She must 
have them at her tongue’s end, not read 
them from a paper, and must be ready 
when a pupil stumbles to take him back 
to his foundation and lead him up, step 
by step, to the correct reading. 

If a sentence is read incorrectly it may 
be built up, phrase by phrase, and at the 
last be given complete and at natural 
speed. 


Some Suggestions 


It is well for a pupil to practise his 
sentence exercises with as many different 
persons as possible beside his teacher. 
After a thorough drill with the teacher, a 
class of pupils may practise among them- 
selves. With a class of ten, for instance, 
the teacher may give a copy of an exer- 
cise to each two pupils and let them prac- 
tise together under her supervision. In 
this way they are all reading the lips, as 
each sentence is repeated, and the pupil- 
teacher watches carefully for errors. The 
teacher’s ear is open for mistakes, both 
in speech-reading and articulation. Prac- 
tise of this kind among the pupils en- 
courages them to read one another’s lips 
and makes them careful of their articu- 
lation in order to be understood. It also 
helps to develop in them a sense of 
personal responsibility in their study of 
speech-reading. Each pupil-teacher, as 
his turn comes, is most painstaking and 
exacting with his pupil. 

Stories may be given in exercise form, 
each sentence being repeated in as many 
different language forms as the pupil is 
familiar with. After the story has been 
given in this way it may be read through 
in its original form, either by a teacher 
or by a pupil whose speech is natural. 

None of the exercises, especially the 
rapid syllable drills, should be too long 
continued at one time. They require 
very close attention and strain the nerves 
of the eyes. There should be frequent 
rests and changes of work. 

The teacher must carefully avoid any 
exaggeration of the movements, and 
speak in a natural manner and at a natu- 


ral rate of speed. The exercises should 
never be given without voice, as the ap- 
pearance of the speech is changed and 
is less natural than when the voice is 
used. 

A pupil should not always read from 
the same angle. He should read the full 
face and profile, and, as he becomes more 
proficient, should have practise in reading 
from the side and side-back, as well as 
the speech of a person standing or walk- 
ing up and down the room. The speaker 
should remember to hold the head quiet 
and not emphasize words by nods, which 
have the same effect as the joggling of a 
book before the eyes of a person trying 
to read. 

We use in our speech many little 
phrases which, on account of their ob- 
scure movement, are continual stumbling- 
blocks to the speech-reader. Such ex- 
pressions as Do you? Didn’t you? and 
a hundred other common ones belong to 
this class. They should be given special 
drill with reference to their appearance, 
as they are uttered rapidly in our every- 
day and somewhat slurred speech. ‘The 
appearance of Do you? spoken slowly 
and carefully, as it must be in teaching 
a deaf child to articulate it, is entirely 
different from the single quick forward 
movement of the lips which is all we see 
of it when one says “Do you see?” 

The appearance of a word differs also 
according to whether it is accented or 
unaccented. For instance, the word shall 
shows clearly each of its three elements 
when we accent it in saying “I shall’; 
but unaccented, as in “I shall go,” the 
word is slurred and the vowel does not 
appear. 


Reading Speech “Like Print” 


Primarily speech-reading is the ability 
to follow the movements of speech so 
accurately that one can read it as one 
reads a printed page, even without know- 
ing the meaning of every word. We may 
not know the meaning of a word we see 
printed, and may have to go to the dic- 
tionary for a definition of it, yet we can 
read it. If a person can accurately fol- 
low the slightest speech movements he is 
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well prepared to read new words as they 
come. As an instance of this, a teacher 
in the course of an arithmetic lesson gave 
an oral problem in which he said, “A 
man sold fifty muskrat hides.” One 
child repeated “muskrat hides” with a 
puzzled face, wrote it correctly, though 
as one word, and then asked, ‘“‘What does 
that word mean?” Its appearance was 
as clear to her as if she had seen it in 
print. 

But what is needful to give one a 
thorough mastery of speech-reading is to 
have a full vocabulary, a good fund of 
general information, and a keen intuition. 
There is in our speech so much that is 
indeterminate and elusive—so many 
shades, as it were—that these aids are 
needed to give the color, the lights and 
shadows of speech which would other- 
wise be lost. The following incident will 
prove that even with correct reading of 
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BINET’S SCALE FOR MEASURING INTELLIGENCE 


speech movements the meaning may be 
lost sight of. A pupil was given the fol- 
lowing verse of Robert Herrick’s as a 
speech-reading test, and told to write 
what he had read from the lips: 
“Humble we must be 
If to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, 
But the gate is low.” 


The pupil repeated each line, but when 
the last was written it appeared, 


“But the gait is slow.” 


From the beginning to the end of the 
study of speech-reading a pupil must not 
be allowed to become embarrassed by his 
errors or discouraged by them. With 
constant practise on the part of the pupil, 
constant help and encouragement on the 
part of the teacher, and eternal: perse- 
verance and hopefulness on the part of 
both, the work cannot fail. 


BY EDMUND B. HUEY, Ph. D. 


HILE the following tests for 
feeble-mindedness were originally 
worked out for hearing children, they 
may readily be adapted for application to 
the deaf; or, at any rate, may serve to 
indicate the principles upon which a simi- 
lar scale for such specialized uses might 
be based. Although Professor Binet’s con- 
clusions as to the value of speech-teach- 
ing to the deaf have been so completely 
controverted that he has announced his 
intention of making a_ reinvestigation 
into this branch of psychological re- 
search, the fallacies he discovered in 
dealing with an unfamiliar branch of his 
subject do not of course vitiate the value 
of the work he has done in his own 
proper field. At the same time, it is to 
be added that the Binet scale has been 
subjected to some adverse criticism in 
Archives de Psychologie, tom: ix, no. 2, 
at the hands of Professors O. Decroly 
and J. Degand. Dr. Huey’s article, here- 
with reprinted, appeared originally in 


Director of the Department of Clinical Psychology, Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, Ill. 


“The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy” of October, 1910 ( Baltimore, Md.) : 


The French government has recently pro- 
vided for the establishment of special classes 
for mental defectives in the schools of France. 
It is necessary to have some definite means of 
determining who are defective. After years 
of preliminary testing, Professor Binet has 
completed a scale of tests designed to meet 
this need. It was worked out with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Simon, of the St. Anne Hospital, 
in Paris, and has been described in a long 
article by Binet and Simon in L’Année Psy- 
chologique for 1908. 

It seems to be generally conceded, and I 
think correctly, that we have in this scale the 
most practical and promising means yet made 
available for determining the fact and for 
measuring the amount of mental retardation. 
Other sets of tests, such as those of Burt in 
the December, 1909, number of the British 
Journal of Psychology, and many others, pub- 
lished from time to time in various journals, 
give us tests and results which in some cases 
may be taken as standards; but only for some 
given age, and perhaps for some special social 
station at the given age. Usually, too, they 
demand more apparatus than is necessary, and 
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are not as quickly and simply applicable as 
such tests must be for extended work in the 
public schools. In the Binet scale, norms have 
been determined for each age from three to 
thirteen, inclusive, and the tests and apparatus 
have been so simplified that the testing psy- 
chologist may carry everything needed in a 
very small hand-case, and may test a pupil and 
make the necessary record in from twenty 
minutes to an hour and a half. 

This scale of tests is in constant use, and is 
a great convenience in the work of the New 
Jersey institution for the feeble-minded at 
Vineland and in that of the Illinois institution 
at Lincoln. These institutions, however, are 
concerned to know whether these norms found 
for the successive ages of French children are 
really norms which hold good for the same 
ages of American children. Besides, and Binet 
himself calls attention to this, the Binet norms 
have been worked out for children of the 
working classes of Paris and vicinity. They 
may need some revision when applied to other 
social classes and to other regions, even in 
France. 

I have not seen any published results of 
trials with this scale in America. The present 
article is written to call the attention of psy- 
chologists and educators to the fact that we 
have here an immediately available means of 
measuring retardation which can be of imme- 
diate and extensive use in the schools and 
institutions of America. It needs to be tried 
out, extended if possible beyond the age of 
thirteen, and revised wherever revision is cer- 
tainly indicated. Additional tests can be added 
for any given age, as we find that children of 
that age come to be able to do certain men- 
tally significant things with established degrees 
of perfection. Psychologists may thus incor- 
porate in the scale such other norms as they 
have established or find to be established for 
given ages. What I would urge especially is, 
first, that we have here the most usable ready- 
made scale; and, second, that we have in it the 
right “idea” for the construction of a still 
better scale. 

What are the tests and how are they to be 
used? TI present here the complete series, stat- 
ing each test as simply and briefly as possible, 
for the most part in the form of record used 
for reference in the files of this institution. 
The tests for one and two years are numbered 
in a separate series, as they are not a part of 
the 1908 scale, but were published in L’Année 
for 1905 as norms for these ages. ‘These 1905 


tests are here arranged in an ascending scale 
of —— from one to six. 


Mentality of one and two years 


. Eye follows light. 

. Block is grasped and handled, when placed 
in the hand. 

. Suspended spool is grasped when seen. 

Candy is chosen instead of block. 

. Paper is removed from candy before eating, 
child having seen the wrapping. 

. Child obeys simple commands, and imitates 
simple movements. 


Mentality of three years 


. Touches nose, eyes, mouth, and pictures of 
these, as directed. 

. Repeats easy sentences of six syllables, with 
no error. 

. Repeats two numerals. 

. Enumerates familiar objects in pictures. 

. Gives family name. 


Mentality of four years 


. Knows own sex. 

. Names key, penny, knife. 

. Repeats three numerals in order, when 
heard once. 

. Tells which is longer of lines differing by 
a centimeter. 


Mentality of five years 


. Discriminates weights of 3 and 12 grams, 
6 and 15 grams. 
. Draws, after copy, a square that can be 
recognized as such. 
. Rearranges a rectangular card that has 
een cut diagonally into two triangles. 
. Counts four pennies. 


Mentality of six years 


14. Shows right hand, left ear. 

15. Repeats easy sentences of 16 syllables. 

16. Distinguishes pretty from distinctly ugly or 
deformed faces in pictures. 

17. Defines, in terms of use, the words fork, 
table, chair, horse, mamma, three satis- 
factorily. 

18. Performs three commissions given simul- 
taneously. 

19. Knows own age. 

20. Knows whether it is forenoon or afternoon. 


ForM OF REcorD FOR THE BINET SCALE 
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. Names a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half, 


43. 


. Tells what one should do if misses train, if 


46. 


Mentality of seven years 


. Notes omission of eyes, nose, mouth, or 


arms from as many portraits. 


. States number of fingers on right hand, left 


hand, both hands, without counting. 


. Copies written phrase, with pen, so that it 


can be read. 


. Draws diamond shape, from copy, so that it 


can be recognized. 


. Repeats five numerals in order, when pro- 


nounced once at half-second intervals. 


. Describes pictures shown in No. 4. 
. Counts thirteen pennies. 
. Names penny, nickel, dime, silver dollar. 


Mentality of eight years 


. Reproduces correctly two facts, after once 


reading 7 lines about a fire. 


. Counts values of six stamps, three ones and 


three twos, in less than 15 seconds. 


. Names red, green, blue, yellow. 
. Counts from 20 to 0 in 20 seconds, with not 


more than one error. 


. Copies easy dictation, so that it can be read. 
_ States differences between paper and cloth, 


butterfly and fly, wood and glass, in 2 
minutes, two satisfactorily. 


Mentality of nine years 
Names the day and date. 


. Names days of week in order, in ten 


seconds. 


. Gives correct change from a quarter paid 


for an article costing four cents. 


. Defines in terms superior to statements of 


use, in No. 17. 


. Reproduces six facts from 7 lines read 


once, in No. 20. 


; Arranges, in order of weight, boxes of same 


size and appearance weighing 6, 9, 12, 15, 
and 18 grams, in three minutes, two out 
of three trials. 


Mentality of ten years 


Names the months in order, allowing one 
omission or inversion, in 15 seconds. 


dollar, two, five, and ten-dollar bills, in 
40 seconds. 

Uses three given words in not more than 
two sentences. 


unintentionally struck by playmate, or if 
breaks an object belonging to others. Two 
satisfactorily. 


. Tells what should do if late for school, or 


before undertaking an important affair, 
and why we should judge by acts rather 
than by words. (Two other questions 
may be asked.) 


Mentality of eleven years 


Detects incongruities in 3 out of 5 state- 
ments, in about two minutes. 
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47. Uses three given words in one sentence. 

48. Names at least 60 words in three minutes. 

49. Defines charity, justice, goodness, two satis- 
factorily. 

50. Rearranges shuffled words of 8-word sen- 
tences, two out of three, with one minute 
for each. 


Mentality of twelve years 


51. Repeats seven numerals in order, when 
heard once. 

52. Names three words that rhyme with obey, 
in one minute. 

53. Repeats, with no error, sentence of twenty- 
six syllables. 

54. Infers a fact from given circumstances 
which indicate the fact. 


Mentality of thirteen years 


55. Images and draws result of cutting triangle 
from side of twice folded paper. 

56. Images and draws new form produced by 
joining transposed pieces of diagonally 
divided visiting card. 

57. Distinguishes between abstract terms of 
similar sound or meaning. 


No descriptive notes and directions which can 
be given in any brief compass can take the place 
of a careful reading of Binet’s article in 
L’Année Psychologique for 1908. After such a 
reading, the following supplementary notes, 
bearing the numbers of the tests to which they 
correspond, may give sufficient guidance for 
making the tests which are not self-explana- 
tory: 

No.6 (1905 series). 1. Shake hands. 2. Be 
seated. 3. Pick up the box. 4. Go to that 
chair. 5. Come back. (a) Clap hands this 
way. (0b) Hands in air; (c) on shoulders; (d) 
behind back; (¢) one hand around the other. 
(f) Rise on toes. 

Nos. 3, 8, 25, 51. Half-second intervals, uni- 
form emphasis, one success in three trials. 

Nos. 4 and 26. But one test is made, by pre- 
senting in succession three pictures, asking for 
each, “What is this ?” and noting replies. Binet’s 
pictures are (1) An old man and boy dragging 
up the street a cart laden with their household 
goods; (2) A poor old man sitting hy his 
daughter, who is unwell, on a bench beside the 
street on a dreary evening; (3) A man con- 
fined in a room bare except for bed, chair, and 
tables, and looking out of his tiny window. 

No.6. “Are you a little boy or little girl?” 

No. 10. Weights are of same size and appear- 
ance. 

No. 12. Place thé pieces with the hypotenuses 
away from each other. Child must discover 
for himself that he has the right form. 

Nos. 13, 27. Child touches each penny as 
counted, tallying correctly. 

No. 15. “We will go out for along walk. 
Please give me that pretty straw hat.” Con- 
struct similar sentences. 
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Nos. 17, 38. One test for the two numbers. 
Answers which pass 38 are such as “A horse 
is an animal that pulls a wagon,” “A mamma 
is a lady who takes care of the house, cares for 
the children,” etc.—almost any response, in- 
deed, which is of higher order than the simple 
“A chair is to sit on,” “A table is to eat on,” 
etc., of No. 17 grade. Three of the five must 
be satisfactory. 

No. 18. “Put this key on the table, then close 
the door, then bring me that box,” or a similar 
series of directions. 

Jos. 29, 39. We have the child read aloud the 
following: “Lincoln, April 30. A terrible fire 
in Springfield destroyed, last night, three large 
houses in the center of the city. 

“Seventeen families are without homes. The 
loss is more than $30,000. 

“In saving a baby from its cradle, a barber’s 
boy was badly burned on the hands.” 

The count is made on the basis of about 19 
details, at least two or six of which must be 
correctly given. Ordinarily the reading in 39 
should not occupy more than a minute. 

No. 33. Ask child to write “The pretty little 
girls.” 

No. 35. Allow three days’ error either way, 
as to day of month. 

No. 37. Play store, give child some change, 
have him sell a box and actually hand over the 
correct change for the quarter. 

Nos. 43, 47. Words fairly equivalent to 
Binet’s, for our children, are “Chicago, for- 
tune, and river,” with preliminary practice on 
the easier “Springfield, money, and _ boy.” 
Must be completed in about one minute. 

No. 45. Ask also: (a) “What ought you to 
do when asked your opinion of some one 
whom you know only a little?” (b) “Why 
should you pardon a misdeed done in anger 
more readily than one done without anger?” 
Replies should be satisfactory for at least 
three of the five, and at least twenty seconds 
should be given for reflection on each ques- 
tion. 

No. 46. Announce that you will read some 
sentences, each of which contains something 
foolish. Then read slowly, in a convinced 
tone: (1) A poor bicyclist fell and broke his 
head, and died on the spot. He was taken to 
the hospital, and they are much afraid that 
he cannot recover. (2) I have three brothers, 
Paul, Ernest, and myself. (3) Yesterday the 

ody of a poor young girl was found, cut in 
eighteen pieces. People think that she killed 
herself. (4) There was a railroad accident 
yesterday, but it was not serious. The number 
of dead is only forty-eight. (5) A man said, 

If I ever kill myself, it won't be on a Friday; 
for Friday is an unlucky day, that would 
bring me misfortune.” 

After each number, ask what is foolish in it. 
The whole test lasts about two minutes, and 
replies must be satisfactory for three of the 

ve numbers. 

No. 48. Child is asked to say all the words 


he can think of, such as table, beard, shirt, 
go, etc. 

No. 49. Ask “What is goodness,” etc. Such 
answers as “Goodness is to share with others,” 
“to return good for evil;” “Charity is to give 
money to old people who cannot work,” are 
satisfactory. 

No. 50. Make a sentence of these words: 

(1) For—The—Started—An— 
We—Country—Early—At—Hour. 
(2) To—Asked—Exercise—My— 
‘leacher—Correct—My—l. 
(3) A—Defends—Dog—Good— 
His—Bravely—Master. 
Pings 52. First illustrate rhyming, by exam- 
ples. 

No. 53. (1) My little children, you must 
work very hard for a living. You must go 
every morning to your school. (2) The 
other day I saw in the street a pretty yellow 
dog. Little Maurice has got spots on his new 
apron. (3) Ernest is often punished for his 
bad conduct. I bought at the store a pretty 
doll for my little sister. 

In Nos. 2, 15, and 53, the correct repetition 
of one sentence in three suffices. 

No. 54. (a) “A man who was walking in 
the woods near Chicago suddenly stopped, 
very much frightened, and then ran to the 
nearest police station to tell them that he had 
just seen fastene< to the limb of a tree, a 

?” (6) “My neighbor has just re- 
ceived some peculiar visits. There came, one 
after the other, a doctor, a lawyer, and a min- 
ister (or priest). What is going on at my 
neighbor’s ?” 

Such answers as (a) “A dead person hang- 
ing,” and (b) “My neighbor is dying,” are 
given, and both numbers must be answered 
satisfactorily. Doubtless this test can be im- 
proved. 

No. 55. Fold a square paper in four, before 
the child, and cut from it a small equilateral 
triangle based on the middle of the closed 
edge. Ask to draw paper as it will look when 
unfolded. 

No. 56. Present a visiting card cut in two 
along a b. Suppose we should 
turn over the lower triangle so 
that c should lie at b and a c 
should lie along a b. Remove 
the lower piece and have child 
imagine and draw the new 
total shape suggested, begin- 
ning with the upper piece. 

No. 57. What are the differences between— 

(1) pleasure and welfare? 
(2) evolution and revolution? 
(3) event and prevent? 

(4) poverty and misery? 

(5) pride and pretension? 

Opposite the statement of each test in the 
record, we place a plus sign for passed, a 
minus for failed, an exclamation point for 
absurd response, A for failure through inat- 
tention, T for failure through timidity, R for 
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failure through resistance, I for failure 
through ienorance. In rare cases partial 
credit is given expressed in a fraction. The 


testing should begin a little below the child’s 
apparent level. Indeed, I usually try all the 
tests that I am not certain of the child’s pass- 
ing, and the testing should continue until 
there is no possibility of his going further. 
He should be encouraged and praised when- 
ever possible, and failures should never be 
dwelt upon. In making the count the child is 
credited with the age level at which he passes 
all the tests, or all but one. To this is added 
one year for each five tests passed at higher 
levels. We record also the total number of 
1908 tests that are passed, with the number 
that should be passed at the child’s age. We 
have found it convenient to use half years— 
that is, the child’s age may be 10% and his 
mental level 8%. In the Binet classification, 
retarded children who cannot pass beyond the 
tests for two years are classed as _ idiots. 
Above this but below the eight-year level they 
are imbeciles. Children passing tests for 
eight years or higher are classed as feeble- 
minded, using the term in a restricted sense 
for the higher grade defectives. The terms 
“backward” (or “retarded”) and “unstable” 
may be used for the two main transition 
classes between the feeble-minded and the 
normal. 

Usually it is far better to be alone with the 
child, and in any case the test must not be 
discussed or in any way interfered with. 
Many of the child’s responses should be copied 
verbatim, and notes should be made of his 
conduct shown in the various circumstances 
of the testing. 

It is to be noted that my translations have 
often been very free, and that a few necessary 
changes have been made in adaptation to 
American conditions. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that comparative values in the scale have 
been essentially changed by such restatement, 
and Binet’s own forms are used wherever pos- 
sible. 

In conclusion, I would urge that these Binet 
tests must be used with judgment and trained 
intelligence, or they will certainly bring them- 
selves and their authors into undeserved dis- 
repute. Such a syllabus as here presented by 
no means prepares mothers and teachers to 
make any valid test either of their children 
or of the scale. A child will often be shown 
to have the knowledge needed in a test in 
which he failed, and the test will then be 
called inadequate. But the test is not of 
knowledge merely, but of the ability to use 
knowledge in meeting a situation created by 
the standardized conditions of the test. Re- 
sults can be considered valid only when the 
tests are made by an experienced psychologist 
who has familiarized himself with Binet’s di- 
rections, or by other competent persons who 
apply the tests under the direction and super- 
vision of such a psychologist. 


If the tests are to be used in determining 
who are to be placed in special classes, the 
little book Les Enfants Anormaux, by Binet 
and Simon, will be found extremely valuable, 
According to this French plan, a pedagogical 
examination must first show a_ pedagogical 
retardation of three years, or of two years if 
the child is under nine. Then the mental 
tests are used, and only the backward children 
who show an equal amount of mental retarda- 
tion are sent to the special classes. It is to be 
noted, however, that beside the children, whose 
main characteristic is their mental “backward- 
ness,” Binet would send to special classes the 
“unstables,” who are apt to show a mental re- 
tardation of only one or two years. 

It is to be hoped that we may have early, 
though, of course, not premature, publication 
of a try-out of the Binet scale upon normal 
American school children. 


Nore.—Professor Binet has recently been so 
good as to inform me that certain modifica- 
tions have been made in this scale, and that 
these will be published in L’Année Psycholo- 
gique for IQII. 


The League of Language. 


In schools, particularly those of a residential 
character, the need is constantly felt for some 
stimulus to the children to attempt the use of 
language outside the school-room; to promote 
refinement and nobility of character, and to 
induce interest in reading and in the prosecu- 
tion of some intelligent purpose during spare 
hours. To supply this need the schemes de- 
scribed below have been devised and worked 
at the Stoke-upon-Trent Institution with con- 
siderable success. 

Tue Boys’ Leacue or Lancuace.—Boys of 
from ten to thirteen are generally eligible for 
membership, but there is no arbitrary age limit, 
so'that every boy able to understand the prom- 
ises that have to be made and kept may be- 
come a Leaguer. A weekly meeting of mem- 
bers is held and each boy’s certificate is stamped 
if in the judgment of the teachers there has 
heen a real effort made to use language during 
the week. Prizes are given at the end of the 
year to the six members whose certificates of 
membership have been most often marked. 

PROMISES TO BE MADE BY MEMBERS: 

1. To use the English language whenever I 
can; and, if I do not know the language for 
what I wish to say, to ask for it. 

2. To encourage and help other boys to use 
language. 

3. To read books regularly. 

4. To be manly, truthful, kind, and honest, 
and to do all I can to help other boys, espe- 
cially smaller ones. 

5. To perform every duty thoroughly. 

6. To uphold the honor of the school. 

A similar league exists for the girls.—The 
Teacher of the Deaf (England). 
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DEFECTS OF SPEECH AMONG PRIMARY PUPILS 


PERSONAL EXAMINATIONS BY PROFESSORS FERRERI AND SALA SHOW ABOUT ONE- 
THIRD THE SCHOOL CHILDREN TESTED TO SUFFER FROM DYSLALIA 
OR STAMMERING—CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 


Director of the National Institution of the Deaf, of Milan, Italy, and of the Jerome Cardan 
Normal School ; Corresponding Editor of ‘‘The Volta Review” 


N his “Dissertatio de Loquela,” Dr. J. 

Amman has observed “that there are 
some who speak so badly that they seem 
like barbarians to those who hear them, 
and yet they themselves are not con- 
scious of their defective pronunciation.” 
This observation could not be stated 
more appropriately in regard to the chil- 
dren of the primary schools, whose 
speech, for many reasons, is very im- 
perfect. As long as the school remained 
the privilege of the few it was natural 
that the deficiency mentioned by Amman 
was eliminated from the field of general 
observation. The privilege of natural 


- selection operated as a means of natural 


selection. Only those specially adapted 
were instructed, and the greater part of 
*mankind were excluded from social in- 
tercourse with the ruling classes by their 
ignorance. With the popularization of 
the school, making it obligatory and 
gratuitous, the elimination of those unfit 
and defective could be made only by the 
school itself. 

It has never been well understood that 
the school can teach only skill, and the 
result is that the majority of people be- 
lieve that reading and writing are natural 
talents of every one, and they have 
placed these as instinctive abilities. Only 
the failure of a part of the pupils in the 
primary schools has made one think of 
seeking a remedy. 

Now I believe that elementary chil- 
dren’s schools should first of all carry 
to perfection the instinctive activities, 
and especially that of speech in the child. 

The constant, careful attention of the 
teacher in the kindergarten should be, in 
my opinion, the best prophylaxis against 
defects in spoken language. The chil- 


dren should be taught to say well all that 
they need to say, and to repeat with 
phonetic perfection all that they hear 
said by others. In short, public-school 
teachers should take over our method of 
teaching articulation, and I am sure they 
would obtain excellent results. By so 
doing they would at least avoid the mis- 
take of allowing the child to speak in- 
correctly after four years of age, which 
is, I believe, the limit beyond which the 
articulation ought to be perfect in chil- 
dren not afflicted with defective confor- 
mation of the vocal organs. 

In expectation of this, and to demon- 
strate the utility and necessity of such a 
prophylaxis, we must at present occupy 
ourselves with the correction of the de- 
fects in speech which many children 
bring to the school, or even acquire there 
from the lack of careful attention on the 
part of their teacher. 

3ut first of all it will be necessary to 
convince both teachers and parents of 
the necessity of this correction of speech, 
of its possibility, and of its results. The 
teachers very often do not perceive the 
defective speech of their pupils. It is 
only when these defects have become 
inveterate that the parents try to correct 
them, humiliating the child by severe 
reproof and even by ridicule. ‘The teach- 
ers, however, think they have done their 
duty when they have reduced these de- 
fective children to silence and excluded 
them from the school exercises, which 
would expose them to the ridicule of 
their companions. 

As an effective remedy for this state 
of affairs, we have often proposed plac- 
ing children who have defective pro- 
nunciation under an orthophonic treat- 
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ment. In order to prove that this is 
really necessary, we have had recourse 
to the school statistics, which show us 
that among the pupils of the primary 
schools there are numerous cases of de- 
fective speech. 

Since the year 1905 I have been occu- 
pied in this kind of research. At that 
time | examined the pupils in a poor 
quarter of the city of Rome, and I found 
that 33.84 per cent of these pupils had 
defects of speech. 

Prof. A. Sala examined the pronun- 
ciation of the pupils in the schools of 
Bologna and Como, where the percentage 
of those with defective speech was shown 
to be 25 per cent. He then extended his 
researches to a large number of schools 
in all the principal cities of Italy. This 
research, however, could not be made as 
accurately as when made personally in 
the first researches, because Professor 
Sala was obliged to send a model ques- 
tionary, with a series of words to be 
pronounced as an experiment, that I had 
already used in my research in Rome. 
These words should be uttered by each 
single child not yet capable of reading 
them, and they should be read aloud by 
the pupils who had learned to read. 
From this experiment could be demon- 
strated the variety and frequency of the 
dyslalia, which was then specified par- 
ticularly according to age, sex, and the 
class attended by the pupil, and also the 
dialect spoken in the various localities, 
in order to make the following classifica- 
tion of the defects verified in speech: 

(1) Defects of speech owing to re- 
tarded development of language. 

(2) Defects of speech owing to or- 
ganic and physiological anomalies. 

(3) Defects of speech from bad habits 
of pronunciation. 

(4) Defects of speech owing to nerv- 
ous anomalies. 

(5) Defects in dialect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the re- 
search was subject to imperfcetions, 
owing to the condition of the schools and 
the ignorance of phonetics on the part of 
the teachers in the primary schools, Pro- 
fessor Sala was able to collect statistical 
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data in regard to 131,623 pupils, of whom 
69,947 were males and 61,676 females. 
Among the boys, 4,641 were affected 
with defects of speech, 3,368 with dys- 
lalia, and 1,273 with various forms of 
stammering. Among the girls, 3,134 
were affected with defects of speech, of 
whom 2,481 showed dyslalia and 653 
were cases of stammering. 

The total of those with defective 
speech was 7,775 among 131,623 pupils. 
The average percentage of the various 
places (3.45 per cent and 10.50 per cent) 
is, however, most unlike, especially when 
compared to those which Professor Sala 
and I had obtained personally (38.16 per 
cent and 33.84 per cent respectively). 

“This proves,” says Professor Sala, 
“that the primary teachers are not capa- 
ble of making this special research.” In 
order to obtain exact statistics it would 
be necessary to have recourse to the 
teachers of the deaf, or else to wait until 
the teachers of the primary schools are 
sufficiently prepared by special courses in 
practical theoretical orthophony. 

Italian research has confirmed the re- 
sults previously obtained in Holland and 
Belgium. 

(1) The greatest number of defects 
of pronunciation is found in the sounds 
s and z and in descending progression in 
the sounds r, 1, c, g, t, d. 

(2) Stammering, which is caused by 
fright, imitation, timidity, or severity of 
the parents and teachers during the first 
difficulty of the child in speaking, is al- 
most always associated with forms of 
neuropathy. 

(3) The diminution of the defects of 
pronunciation in the higher classes is not 
always due to the correction which they 
have received, but to an elimination: 

(a) Caused by pupils leaving the 
school after the second and eighth years. 

(b) From the exclusion of children in 
whom defective speech is connected with 
intellectual deficiency. 

I agree with Professor Sala that a 
great part of the defects of pronuncia- 
tion could be corrected by careful atten- 
tion to the child in early infancy—a task 
which could be performed by the teach- 
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ers of the kindergarten, if they would 
learn to pay more attention than they 
hitherto have done to the breathing of 
the children. These exercises in breath- 
ing should be united at first with move- 
ments of the arms. By carefully inspect- 
ing the way children breathe in all the 
exercises of the kindergarten, gymnas- 
tics, and song, one ought to succeed in 
overcoming the tendency to breathe with 


the mouth when it is necessary for 
speech to breathe through the nose. 

The researches of Professor Sala have 
demonstrated the urgent need of this 
treatment for the speech of children. I 
believe that such a treatment would have 
a beneficial effect on the whole instruc- 
tion, without taking into account the 
social advantages to him who can, and 
knows how to, speak well. 


WHAT THE PRINCIPAL DESIRES IN THE TEACHER 


BY T. C. FORRESTER 
Principal, School for the Deaf, Parkville, Md. 


HAT the principal desires in the 

teacher depends, of course, on the 
principal. Some principals are like the 
proverbial bachelor in search of a wife. 
They expect to find on earth some real 
living personality embodying all the 
graces and virtues under the sun; more 
ambitious, indeed, than many of our 
ancient or modern sculptors, who were 
satisfied to symbolize in stone one special 
virtue. 

One or two principals of the writer’s 
acquaintance always ask that photo- 
graphs accompany the applications, 
though it passes his comprehension to 
see what pictures have to do with the 
matter, for a principal may be as surely 
deceived by a picture as Henry VIII of 
ancient and dishonorable fame was with 
the portrait of Anne of Cleves, and that 
without Henry’s alternative, for nine 
months at least. Pictures then may be 
tuled out forthwith. 


A Good Appearance 


In reality a pretty face is not a valu- 
able asset—to the principal. On the con- 
trary it is rather a handicap, for the pos- 
sessor of such a handicap rarely stays 
long. What does count, however, is a 
good face; not so much one with “curi- 
ous lines of beauty,” but one of which 
it can be said, ‘The soul is thre illumin- 
ating every feature.” 


Good Physique 


Another thing which counts is phy- 
sique. A teacher who is rarely well 
cannot lose herself in her work or ex- 
hibit that soul quality which is such an 
unconscious uplift to the child. When 
one considers the type of teacher that 
Dickens has sketched in his David Cop- 
perfield, one cannot help wondering how 
it is there are so few cranks in this 
generation, and it also makes us wonder 
how much is due to the law of heredity 
and how much to the law of social en- 
vironment. What a mercy it was that 
wooden legs were not transmittable and 
could not therefore become part of the 
mental or moral structure of the pupils! 

Spencer has said that happiness is the 
best tonic, and this applies in the case 
of the brain as well as in that of the 
body. A healthy, happy teacher, then, 
will generally have active, responsive 
scholars. To this rule as to all others 
there are of course exceptions. The 
writer taught in a school where there 
was on the staff a lady very frail in body 
(she had, in fact, been an invalid for 
years), and yet her work and discipline 
were of the highest order. But again, 
on the other hand, when a teacher can 
lead the pupils in their sports and pas- 
times, his or her influence may be in- 
creased a hundredfold. 
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Good Mental Equipment 


A principal desires good mental equip- 
ment and a well-disciplined mind, with 
an eye for detail, for on the last depends 
thorough work. The open mind is no 
less an essential and is a mark of a pro- 
gressive teacher. The ability to draw or 
make simple sketches is also a desirable 
qualification, and drawing should form 
part of every teachers’ training course. 


Neat Blackboard Work 


Another thing to be desired by the 
principal is neat blackboard work. Every 
blackboard lesson should be a model, and 
some very excellent people neglect this 
matter, much to the detriment of the 
pupils’ written work and much to the 
principal’s embarrassment when visitors 
pass through the school. 


Punctuality 


Punctuality is another virtue—punc- 
tuality in beginning work, punctuality 
in dismissing, punctuality in attending 
chapel exercises, punctuality at meals, 


and punctuality with the laundry bag. 
Tact 


Not less important is tact in the teacher. 
We do not mean by tact the concealing 
of one’s own opinions for the sake of 
“peace at any price.” In every assembly 
of teachers, however, different schools of 
thought are represented. Ruskin proba- 
bly showed his wisdom when he said 
that there were two subjects on which a 
woman should not argue—religion and 
politics. And he might also have applied 
this prohibition to the man in a residen- 
tial school. Many little things come up 
in schools for the deaf, as in other 
schools, which require adjustment, and 
the exercise of a little tact is all that is 
necessary. 


Ability to Mind One’s Own Business 


The ability to discriminate between 
what is one’s own business and what is 
not and the ability to mind one’s own 
business are also to be desired; for if on 
these hang not the law and the prophets, 


very much of the welfare of the school 
does. 


Consideration for Others 


The ability to consider others part of 
the time is also much to be desired. We 
are still old-fashioned enough to believe 
that “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof,” and that the policy of 
“first, last, and all the time” for indi- 
vidual rights is decidedly detrimental to 
the harmony of a residential institution. 
No one can have a monopoly of favors 
or consideration. The vegetarians on 
the staff cannot expect to have specially 
prepared meals—Gnocchi a la Romaine 
in place of roast beef. Neither can 
teachers expect to make maids of the 
pupils. Teachers endowed with lots of 
common sense, that most precious of all 
gifts, would not be guilty of such irregu- 
larities. 


Loyalty 


Another quality is loyalty—loyalty to 
the school at any rate. The teacher who 
disparages his own school reminds us of 
the proverb of the ill bird. Loyalty to 
a person cannot be forced; it is like love 
and is quite spontaneous; and, as love 
begets love, so does loyalty beget loyalty. 
One cannot compel people to be loyal to 
a person. If loyalty is not there it can- 
not be put there by force. It does not 
always come at first sight, either; but if 
it does not grow after a fuller acquaint- 
ance, then there is something lacking 
either in the one or in the other. 

A certain celebrated and very popular 
statesman once jocularly said: “I don't 
need friends when I’m right; it is when 
I’m wrong I need them.” Every prin- 
cipal needs the support of his staff, even 
when his views may not always be those 
of his assistants. He has his pet theories 
which he advocates. The loyal teacher 
will give these at least respectful atten- 
tion. No school can prosper where one 
faction pulls against another. Even the 
pupils detect it. “Shoulder to shoulder, 
men of thé’ Gael” was the old Highland 
slogan, and this is the spirit that tells. 
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Character 


To sum up and to crown all, the prin- 
cipal wants men and women of sterling 
character. All plated ware will tarnish 
sooner or later. Teachers must have 
treasures in their pupils, and whole- 
hearted devotion will have its reward, 
perhaps not in monetary values, but as- 
suredly in the satisfaction which comes 
from duty well done. 

The writer recollects the visit of a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic to a school for the 
deaf. He found that all the senior boys 
were strong temperance advocates like 
their teacher, and that they were also of 
his political persuasion. The teacher had 
been unaware of this until the bishop 
called his attention to it. The secret lay 
in the fact that the teacher (now a super- 
intendent honored in the profession) 
was so much admired by his pupils for 
his qualities of head and heart, and for 
skill with the bat, that his influence 
permeated their whole being. 

Where is the school with its corps of 
ideal teachers? In Utopia. There were 
some stout kickers when Moses brought 
down the tables of stone, and there have 


been kickers against every rule made 
since that time—if not outwardly, in- 
wardly at least. All, being in the flesh, 
are likely at times to grow weary in well- 
doing. 

Readers may remember the story of 
the old butler who resigned after thirty 
years of service in the same family. 
When asked by the head of the house, 
who was taken by surprise, as to the 
reason for his action, the old servant re- 
marked : 

“Oh, there was nothing wrong—noth- 
ing, nothing; only I got sick of the sight 
of you all.” 

The spirit of the old butler will come 
over us all at times. 

A visit to the slums at such seasons 
would put us all in a healthier frame of 
mind; or, better still, a little more phi- 
losophy and a little more golf. 

The above reference to the king of 
sports was to have concluded this article, 
but it was found a great omission would 
have been made. Is it not the secret 
wish of every principal that every excel- 
lent young lady on his staff should take 
a vow not to marry for at least twenty 
years? 


A LIP-READERS’ CONVERSATION CLASS 
(Concluded from page 10) 


That they have pleasant as well as 
profitable times, the following little stoty 
will show: 

One afternoon, while the class was in 
session, the sister of the hostess was en- 


tertaining a friend upstairs. The periods 


of intense silence alternating with laugh- 
ter aroused the visitor’s curiosity. 

_ “What on earth are those people do- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Oh,” replied Miss , “those are 
sister's friends—the deafies, she calls 
them — holding a lip-reading séance. 
When you think they have all gone to 
sleep they are really gabbling; then you 
hear them giggling, and they seem to do 
about as much of one as the other.” She 
kindly forebore to add that a little later 
they would “gobble and git.” 


The outward and visible benefits 
gained through the valuable practise re- 
ceived in a conversation class are obvi- 
ous ; but inward and spiritual graces are 
also acquired. The pupils enter a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere created by a com- 
munity of suffering and a common pur- 
pose. They all enjoy and are encouraged. 
by each other’s successes; the impatient 
tone which is so disconcerting to the lip- 
reader is never heard, and there is no 
sting in the laughter which greets an 
absurd blunder. A spirit of helpfulness 
and hopefulness pervades such a class, 
which tends to lessen self-consciousness 
and the feeling of isolation so common 
to the deaf, and increases self-confidence 
and gives a steady impetus towards the 
goal all are striving to reach. 
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A PLAY FOR LIP-READERS 


A MAD TEA-PARTY: ADAPTED FROM “ ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” WITH APOLOGIES 
TO LEWIS CARROLL 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing ; 
Editor of ‘‘ The Volta Review’s’’ Department on Lip-Reading 


HE following little play is excel- 

lently adapted to be understood by 
lip-reading, and I submit it in the hope 
that it may be used as a means of enter- 
taining. It was successfully given to the 
pupils of my school on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1911. Costuming and staging may 
be of the simplest. For the Hatter, a 
high collar, large bow tie, and a grand- 
father’s hat; for the March Hare, a 
closely fitting cap, made of some fuzzy 
material (canton flannel will do), with 
long protruding ears; for the Dormouse, 
a similar cap made of gray material with 
short ears; for Alice, a simple frock, and 
her hair loose over her shoulders. The 
Hatter, Dormouse and March Hare are 
seated at one side of a large tea-table, set 
for eight, and when Alice enters she takes 
her seat at the end. 

I have taken some liberties with the 
original, in adapting the wording, in 
omitting and in inserting; this is es- 
pecially true at the end of the play, where 
I have inserted stories with which my 
pupils are familiar. I would suggest that 
any teachers using this play with their 
pupils take similar liberties and insert 
stories with which their pupils are fa- 
miliar. The story of the treacle-well in 
the original is too difficult for lip-reading 
purposes. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE ET ANIMALIA. 


The Hatter. The March Hare. 
The Dormouse. Alice. 


(Scene: Hatter and March Hare sit- 
ting at a tea-table, with Dormouse asleep 
between them. Enter Alice.) 


Hat., M. H.—No room, no room! 

D. (waking up, sleepily)—No room! 

A.—There’s plenty of room. (Seats 
herself at end of table.) 

M. H.—Have some wine? 


A.—I don’t see any. 

M. H.—Have some bread and butter? 

A. (with increasing indignation) .—I 
don’t see any. 

M. H.—Have some ice-cream? 

A.—I don’t see any. 

M. H.—There isn’t any. 

A.—Then it wasn’t very polite of you 
to offer it. 

M. H.—It wasn’t very polite of you to 
sit down without being invited. 

A.—I didn’t know it was your table. 
It’s laid for more than three. 

Hat.—You ought to have your hair 
cut; it’s too long. 

A.—You ought not to make personal 
remarks. It’s very rude. 

Hat.—Is it? Why is a raven like a 
writing-desk ? 

A.—I believe I can guess that. 

M.H.—Do you mean you think you 
can find out the answer? 

A.—Exactly so. 

M. H.—Then you ought to say what 
you mean. 

A.—I do. At least—at least I mean 
what I say—that’s the same thing, you 
know. 

Hat.—Not at all! Why, you might 
just as well say that “T see what I eat” is 
the same thing as “I eat what I see!” 
(Aside)—It is, almost, in lip-reading. 

M.H.—You might just as well say 
that “I like what I get” is the same thing 
as “I get what I like!” 

D. (as if talking in his sleep)—You 
might just as well say that “I breathe 
when I sleep” is the same thing as “I 
sleep when I breathe.” 

Hat.—It is the same thing with you. 
(General silence.) 

Har. (Takes out watch, shakes it, 
holds it to ear.) —What day of the month 
is it? 
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A.—The fourth. 

Hat.—Two days wrong! (To the M. 
H.) 1 told you butter wouldn’t suit the 
works! 

M. H.—It was the best butter. 

Hat.—Yes, but some crumbs must 
have got in, too. You ought not to have 
put it in with the bread-knife. 

M.H. (Takes watch, looks at it, then 
dips it into his cup of tea.)—It was the 
best butter, you know. 

A. (Looking over M. H.’s shoulder.) — 
Why, what a funny watch! It tells the 
day of the month and doesn’t tell the 
hour. 

Hat.—Why should it? Does your 
watch tell you what year it is? 

A.—Of course not. But that is be- 
cause it stays the same year for such a 
long time together. 

Hat.—Which is just the case with 
mine. 

A.—I don’t quite understand you. 

Hat.—The Dormouse is asleep again. 
(Pours tea on the D.’s nose.) 

D. (Shakes head but does not open 
eyes.) —Of course, of course; just what 
I was going to remark myself. 

Hat. (To Alice.)—Have you guessed 
the riddle yet? 

A.—No, I give it up. 
answer ? 

Hat.—I haven’t the slightest idea. 

M. H.—Neither have I. 

A.—I should think you might have 
something better to do with time than 
wasting it in asking riddles that have no 
answers. 

Hat.—If you knew Time as well as I 
do, you wouldn’t talk about wasting it. 
It’s him. 

A.—I don’t know what you mean. 

Hat.—Of course you don’t! I don't 
suppose you ever spoke to Time. 

A.—Perhaps not. But I know I have 
to beat time when I have music. 

Hat.—Ah! That accounts for it. He 
won’t stand beating. If only you keep on 
good terms with him, he’ll do almost any- 
thing you like with the clock. Suppose 
It was 9 o’clock in the morning, time for 
school. Whisper a hint to Time, and 
round goes the clock in a twinkling. Time 
for lunch! 


What’s the 


M.H. (in a whisper) —I only wish it 
were ! 
A.—That would be fine! (To the Hat- 
ter.) Is that the way you manage? 
Hat.—Not I. We quarreled last 
March—just before he (pointing to the 
M. H. with spoon) went mad. The Queen 
of Hearts gave a concert, and I had to 
sing : 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you're at! 


You know the song. perhaps? 
A.—I've heard something like it. 
Hat.—It goes on, you know, like this: 


Up above the world you fly, 
Like a tea-tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle—— 


D. (in his sleep)—Twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle, etc. (Hat. and M. H. both pinch 
D. to make him stop.) 

Hatr.—Well, I’d hardly finished the 
first verse when the Queen bawled out, 
‘“He’s murdering the Time! Off with his 
head !” 

A.—How dreadfully savage! 

Hat.—And ever since that he won’t do 
a thing I ask. It’s always six o'clock 
now. 

A.—Is that why so many tea things are 
put out here? 

Hat.—Yes, that’s it. It’s always tea- 
time, and we have no time to wash things. 

M. H.—Suppose we change the sub- 
ject. I vote the young lady tells us a 
story. 

A.—I’ll tell one if you'll all tell one too. 

Hat.—All right, we will. 

D.—Me too. (Goes to sleep again.) 

A.—Once upon a time there was a boy. 

Hat.—What was his name? 

A.—His name was Johnny, and he 
went to the same school I went to. He 
was an awfully stupid boy. One day our 
teacher was telling us all about the sea- 
sons of the year—the summer, the spring, 
the fall, and the winter. Then she asked 
us some questions; she asked me what 
there was in the summer, and I told her. 
And then she asked Johnny what was in - 
the spring. And Johnny said: “I know, 
mum, but I don’t want to tell.” And the 
teacher said: “Oh, do tell us, Johnny, if 
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you know. Don't be afraid. Nobody 
will hurt you. Come now be a good, 
brave boy, and tell us what is in the 
spring.” And what do you think Johnny 
said? “Why, why, mum,” he said, 
“there’s a frog, and a mouse, and a dead 
cat in the spring; but I didn’t put ’em 
there. It was Tommy; I saw him do it.” 

M. H.—I know who Tommy is. 

A.—Who? 

M. H.—Why, Tommy Green! Haven't 
you heard the story? ‘It goes like this, 
you know: 


Ding, dong, ding, 

Pussy’s in the spring. 

Who put her in? 

Little Tommy Green. 

Who pulled her out? 

Little Johnny Stout. 

What a naughty boy was that 
To try to drown poor pussy cat. 


A.—Yes, I’ve heard something like 
that. I wonder if that was the pussy cat 


that went to visit the Queen? 
M. H.—What cat was that? 
Hat.—Why, don’t you remember the 
rhyme? 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
Where have you been? 
I’ve been to London 
To visit the Queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
What did you there? 
I frightened a little mouse 
Under a chair. 


M. H.—Oh, yes. 

Hat.—Speaking about cats, did you 
ever hear of the little boy who had a 
beautiful Maltese cat? One day he 
wanted to play funeral, so he dug a hole 
in the yard and he buried the cat. And 
after a while he wanted the cat, and he 
dug her up again. Poor Kitty! She did 
not mieow or move, and the little boy 
took her by the tail and carried her to 
his mother. “Oh, mother,” he said, “here 
is a perfectly good cat spoiled.” 


A. and M. H.—Now for the Dor- - 


mouse. Wake up, Dormouse. (They 
both pinch D. at once.) 

D.—I wasn’t asleep. I heard every 
- word you fellows were saying. 
M. H.—Tell us a story. 


A.—Yes; please do. 


Hat.—And be quick about it, or you'll 
be asleep again. 


Well, I’ll tell you a story 
About Old Mother Morey, 
And now my story’s begun; 
I'll tell you another 

About Jack and his brother, 
And now my story is done. 


A.—I know lots of those old rhymes. 

Hat.—Tell us the one that begins, you 
know, like this: “You are old, Father 
William 7 

A.— 


“You ae eh Father William,” the young man 
said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his 
son, 
“T feared it might injure the brain; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “as I mentioned 
before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 
Yet you turned a back somersault in at the 
door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his 
gray locks, 
“T kept all my limbs very supple 
By ag * use of this ointment—one shilling the 
ox— 
Allow me to sell you a couple.” 
(Pause, while all drink tea.) 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws 
are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose with the bones .and 
the beak— 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the 
law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength which it gave to 
my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


“You are old,” said the youth; “one would 
hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever; 
Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your 
nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?” 
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“T have answered three questions, and that is 
enough,” 
Said his father; “don’t give yourself airs. 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff ? 
Be off, or I'll kick you down stairs.” 
(Applause by Hat. and M. H.) 


Hat.—Now, Dormouse, tell us the 
story about the Hare and the Tortoise. 

D.—Once upon a time there was a 
hare 

A.—A March Hare? 

M. H.—No; he’s no relation of mine— 
not if he’s the one the Tortoise beat. 

D.—Yes; the Tortoise beat him, and 
won a bet of five dollars. 

A.—What did he do it with? 

D.—Joined the club, you know, and 
made a bore of himself boasting how he 
won the race. 

Hat.—Yes; and the Hare groaned and 
said it was all because he was ill with 
the grip. 

A. (Looking at the M. H.)—Was that 
the right spirit? 

M. H.—Really, I grieve greatly to say 
it, but I cannot tell you. I told you he 
was no relation of. mine. Any way, 
what’s the use of wondering about that? 

Hat.—Look here. Just think how 
much more fortunate than the majority 
of people the Hare was. He was at least 
a “has been.” (Turning to Alice.) By 
the way, did you ever see such a thing 
as a “has been”? 

A.—Really, now you ask me, I don’t 
think —— 

Hat.—If you don’t think you shouldn’t 
talk. 

A—wWell, I never! (Getting up.) 
Do your own talking then. (She leaves 
the table, looking back once or twice. 
The D. has fallen asleep. The Hat. and 
M. H. are trying to put the teapot over 
the D.’s head.) At any rate, I'll never go 
there again. It’s the stupidest tea-party 
I was ever at in all my life. 


CurRTAIN. 


A Letter from a Mother. 


The following is a letter to an official of the 
Association : 
_ Dear Sir: Having heard that you are much 
interested in the education of the deaf, I am 


taking the liberty of writing you concerning 
our small daughter, who is, unfortunately, af- 
flicted that way. She is nearly five years old 
now, and, although not totally deaf, has not 
enough hearing to enable her to talk, though 
she does have names for numerous things, 
which are always the same and perfectly intel- 
ligible to us. We never dreamed of lack of 
hearing, as she laughed aloud, crowed, etc., 
like any baby until when about a year old, her 
making no effort to speak, we tested her hear- 
ing with bells, etc., and found she made no 
response. We feel that something must be 
done to educate her in speech, to keep her from 
being classed by that horrible name “deaf and 
dumb.” 

Next fall has always seemed to her daddy 
and me the time when, in justice to J—~, we 
would have to part with her, and, as you can 
fancy, it is a sickening thought, since she is 
our only child and perhaps doubly dear on ac- 
count of her trouble, which as yet she doesn’t 
realize. We are young people of exceedingly 
limited means, and it is going to be terribly 
hard to commence expensive education at her 
age. 

It might help you to judge J——’s amount of 
hearing if I give you the “words” she says 
now—just a year ago she learned the first 
one—“mum-mum,” “ai-ye (daddy), “poo-poo” 
(puss), “bow-wow,” “g’wa” (granny), “o-yo” 
(whoa-whoa), and a few others. She has a 
perfectly normal and unusually infectious 
laugh; imitates sounds, as coughing, sneezing, 
etc., and will turn like a flash at a sharp, high 
sound, but it is hard to attract her attention 
with an ordinary bell, though I think she hears 
it when conscious that it is sounding. 

We try to realize our cause for thanksgiving 
that she is mentally and physically so perfect, 
and that the deaf can be taught speech. Her 
voice is full of tone and modulation, and I 
think she would speak in a normal way when 
taught. 

Will you pardon my taking your attention at 
such length? But my heart is so full of worry 
about her, and you can better judge of her 
needs, perhaps, when you know her history. 
If you would be so good as to advise her in 
regard to various schools, with probable ad- 
vantage and expense, and whether you think 
we really must send her this year—I suppose 
the older she gets the more her heart will 
break wanting her “mum-mum,” from whom 
she has never been parted—and also whether 
I cannot get some literature giving me ideas, 
and teaching her until she does go awav. 

With many apologies for bothering you, and 
firmly believing that you would think the small 
person worthy of every effort to restore her 
to the normal as much as possible, and trusting 
that you will be able to give us the benefit of 
your advice and knowledge of the subject, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XIII 
THE CONFERENCE OF 1877 (Concluded) 


HE result of the labors of the Conference Committee was in strict 

accordance with the general opinions received as noted above, the 
only addition being the disallowance of any resolutions, unconnected 
with the business routine of the meeting. The offer of the Social 
Science Association was thankfully accepted, and the opening session 
was fixed for July twenty-fourth 1877. 

The following is a list of the subjects accepted for discussion, and 
papers thereon were offered by those whose names follow: A general 
statement, by Dr. Buxton; the advantages of small numbers in day 
classes, by Rev. W. Stainer ; the means of bringing all deaf children into 
the Institutions, by Monseigneur de Haerne D. D. (of Belgium) ; the 
German System, for, by Mr. St. John Ackers; against, by Mr. R. 
Elliott ; the Combined System, for, by Rev. S. Smith; against, by Miss 
Hull ; some defects of British Institutions, by Mr. Patterson; the State 
and Deaf-Mute Education, by Mr. R. Elliott; the Moral Condition of 
the uneducated Deaf-and-Dumb, by Rev. T. A. Walsh (of Cabra). 

It had been one of the principal objects of the Conference to “discuss 
thoroughly the Oral question.” I was pressed to present the adverse 
side in the discussion ; hence my two papers, my original intention being 
only to introduce that on “State Aid.” 

Some difficulty was experienced in getting a suitable President. The 
idea of the Committee was to propose an eminent educationist, for this 
office together with a professional Vice-President. After a good deal 
of correspondence and various refusals, we, at last, secured a gentle- 
man, Hugh Birley Esq. M. P. who, having taken a good deal of interest 
in the deaf, proved to be most efficient. 

The number of members enrolled was 50, of whom nearly all at- 
tended ; and, in addition, there were 30 honorary members. In looking 
over the list of those present on this important occasion, while lament- 
ing the subsequent loss of so many “good men and true” from our 
ranks, it is a matter for congratulation that some who took part in the 
meeting are still working effectively in the cause which then brought 
them together. We rejoice that Mr. St. John Ackers, Dr. Addison, 
Mr. Barber, Miss Hull, Mr. Payne, Mr. Wheatley remain still as active 
workers. Every one, of position, connected with the education of the 
deaf was, on this occasion, inscribed on the list of members, and all 
except, Rev. T. Arnold, Rev. John Kingham (of Belfast), Mr. Van 
Praagh, Rev. J. H. Watson, took part in the proceedings. 

The proceedings commenced on July 24th as arranged, by prayer, 
offered by the Rev. Francis Garden, Dean of the Chapel Royal. Before 
commencing its special business the Conference confirmed the action 
taken by the Committee ; approved the membership and the nomination 
of Mr. Birley as President, Dr. Buxton as Vice-President, Rev. S. Smith 
as Treasurer and Mr. R. Elliott as Honorary Secretary. The papers read 
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and the discussions which succeeded were followed, with an interest 
which never flagged, by the largest gathering of experts in the educa- 
tion of the deaf that ever met in this country. 

“Oral instruction” received the attention its importance entitled it to. 
Its merits were ably presented by Mr. St. John Ackers, Miss Hull, and 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold in a paper read by his then Assistant, Mr. 
W. S. Bessant; and in the subsequent discussion by the writers of the 
papers (except Mr. Arnold) and Messrs. Van Asch, Kinsey, Howard, 
Schontheil. The opposing system was warmly advocated in the papers 
of Mr. Elliott and the Rev. S. Smith, and by them in the following 
discussion and also by Mgr. de Haerne, Rev. Mr. Downing, Rev. W. 
Stainer and Messrs. Hopper (of Birmingham), Sleight, Charles Rhind, 
Large, Neill, Walsh. é 

I mention this to show that the importance of the subject was not 
lost sight of at this Conference, and the same remark applies to other 
subsequent representative meetings. In our later views we have ap- 
proached nearer to a conciliation of methods, and an attitude more 
friendly to the claims of the oral system than formerly existed arose, 
but this result was not arrived at without a considerable amount of 
friction, and, having passed through what we may call a period of war- ° 
fare, and practically agreed to differ amicably, we who arranged our 
later meetings, strongly deprecated in them any re-opening, in an antag- 
onistic spirit, of the question of systems. 

In the discussion on my paper on “State Aid,” complete unanimity 
was expressed as to its desirability and necessity. The bearings of the 
question were well expressed in a letter addressed to me by Mr. W. St. 
James Wheelhouse M. P., who as I have mentioned before, had for 
several years, vainly endeavored to pass a Bill to provide for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf. He says under date of July nineteenth, 1877: 
“Thanks for your polite invitation. I regret very much that my circuit 
duties demand my attendance next week in Leeds, so that I cannot be 
present with you, or I should most gladly, the more so because I see by 
your programme that you yourself propose to deal, in some way, with 
the ‘State Aid’ question, a subject which J venture to think most im- 
portant. 

“All other children may be taken into schools assisted by the Imperial 
Government by rates, or by private benefaction. 

“From the last-named ‘institutions,’ their infirmity debars all blind 
and deaf children rigidly, and how, since the State professing that all 
children shall have the benefits of education, has chosen to provide for 
that of ‘sighted’ and ‘speaking’ children out of the ratepayers’ pockets, 
more or less, it can either with any conscience or consistency, refuse 
(as it practically does) all recognition, save as paupers, of both these 
classes, is beyond my comprehension to discover. 

“It is all very well for Government to content itself year by year with 
pronouncing in a sort of ex cathedra style that my humble efforts are 
‘faulty,’ but if that be so (though in truth I do not think it is) all the 
more reason why the responsible advisers of the Crown should under- 
take to legislate on the matter. 

“The simple truth is that these unfortunate children are sparse in 
number, and, for the most part poor almost to the verge of pauperism, 
and, therefore, little or no heed is taken of their necessities in this 
respect. 
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“T can only say, as I told you, that, failing other and better means, 
I shall not, contentedly, give up the endeavor to help in this direction.” 

On the evening of the third day, after electing a permanent Commit- 
tee of the existing members, with the addition of Mr. Van Asch, and 
the Rev. T. A. Walsh (of Cabra) and providing for the publication of 
a Report of the Proceedings votes of thanks were proposed in highly 
appreciative terms by Mr. Ackers to the Honorary Secretary, and by 
Mr. Bill to the Vice-President. The proceedings were then closed by 
prayer by the Rev. W. Stainer. 


XIV 
FIRST YEARS OF THE MARGATE SCHOOL 


N addition to the pleasure I derived, in my educational tour, from 

my inspection of the work of the schools, and from making the 
acquaintance of so many excellent teachers in them, I also enjoyed the 
further gratification of having a glimpse of some of the beauty spots of 
the country in their vicinity, on my way to them. Thus, on my way to 
Glasgow, I spent a Sunday in the Cumberland Lake District, the beau- 
ties of which have been the theme of some of the giants of literature 
of the last century, and in which some of them made their homes. And 
on my way to Newcastle-on-Tyne, the fine old city of Durham, not far 
away, was a pleasant alternative for the evening’s rest, to the smoke 
and grime of the coal metropolis. 

I had the opportunity of taking a cursory glance at the grand cathe- 
dral “beautiful for situation” and of the tomb of the “Venerable Bede,” 
the chronicler of the first recorded attempt made in the Christian era 
to teach the dumb to speak. On a subsequent occasion, I saw the very 
fine church of Beverley Minster, cathedral-like in character, and con- 
taining the magnificent poem in stone, the Percy Shrine; here, the 
teacher, St. John of Beverley, concerned in this attempt, is commem- 
orated by a stained glass window, lately subscribed for mainly by the 
deaf themselves. Of course, such success,as he is said to have achieved, 
in those far off centuries, was looked upon as a miracle. 

Then the beautiful city of Edinburgh came in my way; and, although 
I had formerly made its acquaintance, even a hurried visit such as I 
now made, gave interest to dry prosaic details of every day matters; 
while its stirring historical associations, and the monuments of the 
events connected with them scattered around, together with the numer- 
ous evidences of philanthropic endeavor, reminded one of the fact that 
man at his best, as well as at his worst, had played his part in vigorous 
fashion here. 

My report was printed for the Committee, but not otherwise pub- 
lished. I felt that I had benefited materially by the insight I had gained 
into the inner working of the schools visited, and I trust and believe 
my work did also. 

The school at Margate was opened on the 14th August 1876 with 92 
children, which number was shortly afterwards increased to 103. The 
staff consisted, besides myself, of two adult male teachers and two lady 
teachers, three youths and three girls, who were reckoned as pupil- 
teachers. Mr. James Gibbs, the principal Assistant, an old friend and 
colleague, was a host in himself, fully imbued with enthusiasm for the 
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work and indefatigable in his endeavors. Such help as he gave in the 
organization of the new undertaking was invaluable. Further, his serv- 
ices at this time, apart from his school work, were very important ; 
inasmuch as he was the trustworthy and efficient resident officer, capa- 
ble of acting in any emergency that might arise with the children. 

No provision had then been made for a residence for the headmaster, 
although it was contemplated and promised, and its proposed site marked 
on the original plans. But as time went on it was not taken in hand, 
nor during the whole of my period of office. I think this was a disad- 
vantage to the Institution, as it was to the headmaster, living as he did 
in a small country town where suitable residences at a reasonable rent 
did not exist. The Committee were, perhaps, less inclined to exert 
themselves to make this provision, inasmuch as they had not had an 
encouraging experience in the Old Kent Road Asylum of a master and 
his family in residence. Such experiences take a long time to live 
down, especially where the chief needs and requirements of the place 
are unappreciated or unknown. 

Two of our pupil-teachers, a boy and a girl, were deaf, one of whom, 
Mr. Francis Maginn, has since become well known in connection with 
mission work for the deaf. Another pupil-teacher, Mr. F. O’Donnell, 
whom it is also a pleasure for me to remember, is most favorably known 
as an excellent teacher in one of the best of the American schools for 
the deaf. 

We followed this pupil-teacher system for some years in our school, 
and it produced some good results, especially in the case of the girls, 
proving for them a good introduction to the work. But, eventually, 
on the whole I was glad to let it lapse. Under better conditions, such 
as could not then be given, it might be made useful in the training of 
teachers. But the responsible teachers, and I myself, found the charge 
of four or five youths, full of spirits and naturally anxious to give vent 
to them, out of school time, an added anxiety to the care of the children. 
Those we had were nearly all nice, good-tempered boys; but living in 
intimate relationship as they did with those who had passed through 
adolescence, they found it difficult to fall in with the amenities, which 
are usual in a more advanced period of life. Not being apparently 
possessed of nerves, they thought any one fussy, who requested them to 
refrain from banging doors, from loud conversation or noisy games in 
leisure time. When one of the masters, with musical tastes, was in- 
dulging them, by playing choice pieces on the piano, a loud whistled 
accompaniment was not felt by the performer to be quite appropriate, 
or agreeable, although it was given as an extremely flattering expression 
of appreciation. 

But apart from these minor matters, there was the question of pro- 
viding for their education; of the use to be made of them in teaching 
and supervision duties; and the fact that the majority of those who 
went through the three years’ course found something at the end of 
that time more suited to their inclinations, and, as they thought, to their 
greater advantage than teaching the deaf. All these difficulties led me 
to adopt the view before indicated; and to prefer to engage, as teach- 
ers, eligible candidates of more mature age and with some -experience 
in ordinary elementary teaching. 


(To be continued) 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Outline of work for young children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as 
‘the child grows older) :* 


9.00 o'clock to 9g.10—Color work. 

9.10 9.20—Games. 

9.20 9.35—Sewing cards. 

9.35 9.45—Lip-reading. 

9.45 9.55—Paper folding. 

9.55 “ 10.05—Marching, dumb bells and wands. 

10.05 “ “ 10,15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 

10.15 “ “ 10,.25—Gymnastics. 

10.25 10.35—‘“Writing” and special sense training. 

10.35 “ “ 10.45—Language and reading. 


Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations 


Kindergarten gifts and occupations form a vital part of the deaf child’s edu- 
cation, and are very acceptable at this period of the school work. So much has 
been said of the value of play that there seems little reason for again emphasiz- 
ing the child’s need in that direction, but the more I mingle with young teachers 
of the deaf the less do I marvel that the children who pass through their hands 
have so little in common with hearing children, and the more positive do I be- 
come that our teachers in training are not sufficiently impressed with the valuable 
material at their disposal—a child’s love of play and his desire to create. The 
failure to rise to the occasion is no fault of the teachers, but of those who train 
them. Many children, however—in fact, most children—never have a teacher 
until they are five years of age or over, so that the teachers who then receive 
them are not to blame if the children are not proficient in childish accomplish- 
ments; the fault has been in the home. And what are these so-called accom- 
plishments? The ability to build high a pile of blocks and to imagine it a tower; 
to fit together picture puzzles; to sew cards; to throw, catch, and even to make 
bean bags; to spin tops and fly kites; to roll, bounce, and catch a ball; to use 
pencil and crayons; to color and to cut out pictures; to dress up like mother 
and father; to play store, and so on through all the games and pleasures of 
childhood—these things and many others are accomplishments, and the better 
they are done the more pleasure life holds for the youngster. 

But see! Here is a little deaf child, a tot of two or three, whose parents wish 
to do the best they can for their dear one. They seek a teacher sof the deaf. 
Usually they find several who “have just completed their training.” That is to 
say, they find them if it is early summer; if it is later in the season even the 
young teachers will be hard to secure! Probably the parents do not stop to 
inquire why there are so few experienced teachers. to be had; so few looking 
for even the best private work. If they should do so they would soon learn 
that the demand exceeded the supply, and that nearly every woman would rather 
teach in a school where she has regular duties and less strenuous labor to per- 
form than to accept a position as governess, even in a family where all the 
surroundings are pleasant. The consequence is that if any teacher is engaged 
she is a new one, quite likely a young one. This is all very well, providing the 
teacher is a student of psychology and has thoroughly studied how the play of a 


*This daily schedule was first printed in THe Vorta Review for November, 
1910. ‘the first six exercises, and part of the seventh, have been treated in previ- 
ous numbers. The program may, of course, be adapted to fit individual needs. 
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THE GIFT OF CUBES 


OBJECTS MADE WITH STICKS 
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THE GIFT OF COLORED TABLETS 


A DESIGN MADE WITH CIRCULAR AND SEMI-CIRCULAR TABLETS 
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deaf child must be used to the best advantage if there is to be good articulation, 
lip-reading, etc., in the future; but seldom is this knowledge possessed by the 
beginner. She is usually so bent upon making the child talk that she uncon- 
sciously tries to span several periods of his natural development, and thus makes 
irksome what otherwise would be pleasant, besides losing opportunities which 
will never return. 

The only safeguard against this is the proper use of kindergarten gifts and 
occupations. There are several that appeal to the child most decidedly. 

The first gift, colored balls, has already been explained as far as it need be 
for a little deaf child’s teacher under the heading of instructions for color 
work. 

The second gift—a sphere, a cube, and a cylinder—are used during “special 
sense training,” and will be discussed later. 

The third gift—a box containing eight little cubes—is well explained in “Para- 
dise of Childhood,” a book which every mother and teacher should possess. As 
the information given in this article is for them, they will do well to study from 
the book just how to use the gifts, etc., since space does not permit of elabora- 
tion here. We are told in this book, however, that there are three forms that 
are produced with all the gifts—forms which really exist, forms of number, 
order, and so on, and ideal forms. So when the child builds with his blocks he 
is doing more than merely amusing himself; he is learning about the world 
around him. The box containing the blocks should be placed upside down upon 
the table and the cover drawn out from under it. Then it should be carefully 
lifted off the blocks, leaving them in a perfect cube. This when moved will fall 
apart, and the child must learn to put it together again. The blocks are some- 
times piled one on top of another until we have a chimney, and so on through 
a long list of objects, all of which are pictured in the book. The accompanying 
illustration shows two chairs and a tea-table built of the eight blocks, which 
make up the third gift. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth gifts are each composed of blocks of different 
shapes, which enable the child to build and design all manner of things. And 
they also teach neatness, as do all the kindergarten materials. I believe we need 
to teach this now more than ever before, as we are too apt to allow the child 
to express his individuality in little acts of carelessness, instead of clinging to 
the good old-fashioned rules of order and obedience. 

The seventh gift is composed of colored tablets, triangular and square, which 
are to be arranged on the kindergarten table so as to form designs. These de- 
signs may be elaborated by the use of circular and semicircular tablets. 

The eighth gift is composed of sticks of various lengths, which may be made 
to represent many interesting objects when laid on the table. 

Steel rings and half rings form the ninth gift and, when combined with sticks, 
make numerous forms of life. 

No effort has here been made to teach the use of the kindergarten materials, 
but there has been an attempt to awaken the interest of the reader to such an 
extent that she will seek to master some of the elementary principles of the 
kindergarten and to apply them to her work with the little deaf child. In this 
work, as in all else, she must go from the old to the new; from what the child 
knows to what she would have him learn. She must repeat the thought of each 
thing taught, but must add a new feature or give it a new form. She must not 
deaden the child’s intellect by repetition without variation, but must bear in 
mind that there must be countless repetitions. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


IV 
DIPHTHONGS 


The principle of contrast used in studying 
the fundamental vowel movements will be 
found helpful also in studying the diphthongs. 
Each diphthong has two elements, one of which 
is always more emphatic and hence more 
prominent or noticeable than the other. It is 
this emphatic element that gives the eye the 
*clue, but it is the unemphatic element that dis- 
tinguishes the diphthong from the fundamental 
sound. 

The diphthongs are d, %, oy, ow, 6, and &. 

Long 4, in “late,” will be seen to be very 
similar to é, in “let.” The fundamental move- 
ment in both is the same, that is the extended- 
medium; but @ is the extended-medium fol- 
lowed by a very quick, relaxed-narrow move- 
ment. his quick, unemphatic element of @ 
cannot usually be seen in rapid speech; the 
effect of it, if seen at all, is to make d slightly 
slower in formation than @ Very commonly 
the two sounds must be told apart not by their 
formation, but by the context of the sentence 
in which they are used. To train the eye to see 
the difference as well as may be possible, 
study the following couplets in which the 
sounds are contrasted: 


aid late bait 
end let bet 


bathe shave 
Beth chef 


Practise these words first before the mirror, 
over and over, observing the difference be- 
tween d and é. Then try them with your as- 
sistant, the two words of a couplet together, 
and each couplet many times over, though not 
always in the same order; you should repeat 
the words after your assistant. These sounds 
are very hard to distinguish, and perfection in 

oing so is not possible. 

_ A help to the mind for these sounds, d and é, 
1s the knowledge that 2 is always followed by a 
consonant, while @ often is not, coming fre- 
quently at the end of words, as in “day,” “say,” 
“way.” 

_Long 7, in “bite,” will be seen to be very 
similar to ah, in “part.” The fundamental 


tale 
tell 


mace 
mess 


trace 
dress 


lace 
less 


wail 
well 


movement in both is the same, that is, the re- 
laxed-wide, but 7 is the relaxed-wide tollowed 
by a very quick relaxed-narrow movement. 
This difference may be seen by contrasting the 
following words: 
pipe bite 
palm part 


light 
lard 


dine 
darn 
I’m 
arm 


mile 
marl 


pike 
park 


mice 
Mars 


These couplets should be practised first with 
the mirror, then with an assistant in the same 
way as directed for the contrast of 2 and 4. 

The fundamental movement for oy, in “boy,” 
is the same as the movement for aw, in “paw,” 
the puckered-wide; but for oy this is followed 
by a very quick relaxed-narrow movement. 
Contrast and practise the following as previ- 
ously directed: 

oil foil 
all fall 


boil 
ball 


boy 
paw 


point 
pawn 


coif 


troy 
cough 


draw 


coy 
caw 


The fundamental movement for ow, in 
“how,” is the same as the movement for ah, in 
“art,” the relaxed-wide; but for ow this is 
followed by a very evident puckered movement. 
Contrast and practise the following: 


Mars 
mouse 


lard 
loud 


The movement for 6, in “go,” may be de- 
scribed as a contracting puckered movement, 
beginning with a slight puckering of the lips 
and becoming more puckered. The most help- 
ful contrast in the study of this sound is that 
of 6 and ow. Notice that while the final move- 
ment of both is the same, the beginning of 6 
is puckered, while that of ow is relaxed. Prac- 
tise the following words as previously directed: 


boat load goat 
bout loud gout 


part 
pout 


ha car 
how cow 


go no 
cow now 


though 
thou 


sews 
souse 


showed 
shout 


tone 
town 


rowed 
rout 


The fundamental movement of a in “mute,” 
is the same as the movement for long go, in 
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“moot,” the puckered-narrow; but for # this 
is preceded by a very quick relaxed-narrow 
movement. This relaxed-narrow element can- 
not always be seen, but the study and practise 
of the following words in contrast will help: 


mute feud cue pew muse 
moot food coot boo moose 


As a rule, the relaxed-narrow element of 
long # cannot be seen after the following con- 
sonants, ¢t (tune), d (due), m (new), / (lieu), 
s (sue), th (thew); and then # must be told 
from long oo by the context. 


CONSONANTS 


Consonant movements are at once easier and 
more difficult than the vowel movements; that 
is, there are seven out of eleven consonant 
movements that can be so well learned that the 
expert lip-reader sees them practically every 
time, and these movements are less subject 
than the vowels to the personal peculiarities of 
the speaker. But consonant movements are 
quicker than vowel movements, and for many 
of the consonant movements there are two or 
more sounds having the same visible char- 
acteristics. For example, p, b, and m, in “pie,” 
“by,” and “my,” look alike, as do also f and v, 
in “few” and “view.” This gives rise to a 
considerable group of so-called homophenous 
words, words that look very similar or alike; 
methods of dealing with this difficulty will be 
treated in a later paper. 

Consonants may be divided into three groups : 
(1) those that are revealed by the lip move- 
ment, (2) those revealed by the tongue move- 
ment, and (3) those revealed by the context, 
being seen by the mind rather than by the eye. 


CoNSONANTS REVEALED BY Lips 
P, B, M—Lip-Shut 


For p, in “pie,” b, in “by,” and m, in “my,” 
the lips open from a shut position. This shut 
position is the characteristic that reveals these 
three sounds. It is the same for each in 
ordinary, rapid speech; the sounds must be 
told one from the other by the context. 


F, V—Lip-to-Teeth 


For f, in “few,” and v, in “view,” the center 
of the lower lip touches the upper teeth. Both 
sounds look the same and must be told apart 
by the context. 


Wh, W—Puckered-Variable 


For wh, in “what,” and w, in “wet,” the lips 
are puckered, very much as for long 00; but 
the degree of puckering is more variable, being 
greater in slow and careful speech, and less in 
rapid colloquial utterance. (Wh and w, being 
consonants, are seldom confused with long oo, 


which is a vowel, because consonants and 
vowels are rarely interchangeable in words; 
for example, though oo, in “moon,” looks 
much like w, it could not be mistaken for w, 
since mwn, substituting w for oo, does not 
make a word.) 


R---Puckered-Corners 


For r, in “reef,” before a vowel, the lips 
show a drawing together or puckering at the 
corners. The contrast of “three” and “thee” 
will help to show this. After a vowel, as in 
“arm,” r tends to be slurred and will commonly 
show no movement whatever. If more care- 
fully pronounced, however, it may show a 
slight puckering at the corners. 


S, Z—Tremor-at-Corners 


For s, in “saw,” and z, in “zone,” the muscles 
just outside the corners of the mouth are 
tightened or drawn, causing a slight tremulous 
movement there. This movement is, at first, 
hard to see, but when once thoroughly learned 
it becomes comparatively easy. An additional: 
help will be found in that the teeth are very 
close together, closer than for any other sound. 
The movement on the whole is very much like 
that for long é@, extended-narrow; but it is 
very rarely confused with the @ movement, for 
é is a vowel and s and ¢ are consonants. 


Sh, Zh, Ch, J—Lips-Projected 


For sh, in “sham,” sh (the sz, in “azure” has 
the sound of sh), ch, in “chap,” and j, in 
“Jam,” the lips are thrust forward or projected. 


CoNSONANTS REVEALED BY TONGUE 
Th—Tongue-to-Teeth 


For th, in “thin” and “then,” the point of the 
tongue shows either between the teeth or just 
behind the upper teeth. 


L—Pointed-T ongue-to-Gum 


For /, in “leaf,” the point of the tongue 
touches the upper gum. Being formed within 
the mouth, this sound cannot always be seen, 
though the trained eye sees it frequently. 


T, D, N—Flat-Tongue-to-Gum 


For ¢, in “tie,” d, in ‘die” and n, in nigh,” the 
flat edge of the tongue touches the upper gum, 
This tongue movement shows even less than 
that for /; while the trained eye may see it 
sometimes, reliance in telling the sounds must 
frequently be on the context. 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY CONTEXT 
Y—Relaxed-Narrow 


For y, in “yes,” the lips are relaxed and the 
opening between the upper and lower lips is 
narrow. The movement, however, is so quick 
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and so slight that in ordinary speech the eye 
rarely sees it. But although the sound is a 
hard one to see, it causes the lip-reader com- 
paratively little trouble; this is because we do 
not have the sound very often. Y, as a con- 
sonant, occurs only before vowels, and hence 
never occurs at the end of a word, seldom in 
the middle, and usually at the beginning. But 
of the words that begin with y, there are not 
more than twenty-five in common use, and 
many of these, such as “you” and “yes,” can 
readily be told by the association or context. 


K, G (Hard), Ng—Throat Movement 


For k, in “kin,” g, in “go,” and ng, in “rang,” 
a drawing up of the throat muscles just above 
the Adam’s apple may sometimes be seen. But 
the movement is slight, and if seen at all must 
be seen while the eyes are on the mouth, and 
hence the lip-reader gets very little help from 
the throat. Usually these sounds must be 
revealed by the context. 


H 


For h, in “hat,” there is no movement. H 
has the appearance of the following vowel and 
can be seen only in very slow and exaggerated 
utterance. In ordinary speech, it must always 
be told by the context. 

When the movements for the consonants as 
given above are understood—I do not mean 
learned, for that comes only with practise—but 
when they are understood, the student is ready 
for the practise of them. One thing needs to 
be kept in mind; that when two or more sounds 
have the same movement, the difference be- 
tween them can be told only by the context, 
not by the formation; the method of practise 
directed in my first paper is, for the present, 
the best way of overcoming this difficulty. 

In the following exercise material is given 
for the study of the consonant movements be- 
fore vowels: 

(1) back, fag, whack; (2) fag, whack, rack; 
(3) whack, rack, sack; (4) rack, sack, shack; 
(5) sack, shack, thank; (6) shack, thank, lack; 
(7) thank, lack, tack; (8) lack, tack, yak; (9) 
tack, yak, gag. 

Study these words with the mirror, in the 
following manner: Take the three words of 
the first group, “back, fag, whack.” As you 
say them, observe closely the differences, which 
you will notice lie solely in the initial conso- 
nants, the b, f, and wh. Repeat the words in 
direct order, reverse order, and several differ- 
ent orders, until these consonant movements 
are thoroughly learned. Then practise the 
next group of three, “fag, whack, rack,” in the 
Same way; and so on with each group. 

You will then be ready to try them with your 
assistant ; the method for doing so is similar to 
the method for mirror practise; that is, your 
assistant should read to you the three words of 
a group, going over and over them, each time 
changing the order, until you can repeat them 


readily and quickly. It is important, both in 
mirror practise and in practise with an assist- 
ant, that the words of a group should not be 
pronounced slowly, word by word, but rapidly, 
the three words together. 

The words of the first five groups can be 
learned perfectly. The real difficulty will begin 
with the introduction of / in the sixth group. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth groups are all 
hard and cannot be learned with absolute per- 
fection. The ninth group particularly is so 
hard as to make impossible any high degree of 
accuracy; for these consonants, as I have said, 
are the ones that must so frequently be told 
by the context. 

Further material for practising these con- 
sonant movements, in combination with vowels 
which make the consonants rather more diffi- 
cult, is given herewith: 

(1) pun, fun, won; (2) fun, won, run; (3) 
won, run, sun; (4) run, sun, shun; (5) sun, 
shun, thug; (6) shun, thug, luck; (7) thug, 
luck, tuck; (8) luck, tuck, young; (9) tuck, 
young, cut. 

(1) boot, food, wooed; (2) food, wooed, 
rued; (3) wooed, rued, sued; (4) rued, sued, 
shoot; (5) sued, shoot, thew; (6) shoot, thew, 
loot; (7) thew, loot, toot; (8) loot, toot, you; 
(9) toot, you, coot. 

These consonant movements should be prac- 
tised also as the final elements. Consonants 
w and y are never final sounds, and final r 
is usually so slurred as to show no movement. 
Therefore w, y, and r are omitted in the fol- 
lowing exercises. In other respects, practise 
the words as previously directed. 

(1) am, have, has; (2) have, has, hash; (3) 
has, hash, hath; (4)hash, hath, Hal; (5) hath, 
Hal, hat; (6) Hal, hat, hag. 

(1) up, huff, us; (2) huff, us, hush; (3) us, 
hush, with; (4) hush, ith, hull; (5) wath, hull, 
hut; (6) hull, hut, hug. 

(1) hoop, hoof, ooze; (2) hoof, ooze, huge; 
(3)00ze, huge, tooth; (4) huge, tooth, tool; 
( 5) tooth, tool, toot; (6) tool, toot, duke. 

he exercises for the vowels, diphthongs, 
and consonants are intended to train the eye; 
therefore it is necessary also to keep up the 
reading practise directed in my first paper. 
Next month I shall give some suggestions for 
the use of words and sentences for mind train- 
ing as well as eye training. 


Necrology 


On January 15, William S. Ely, M.D., who 
served for 35 years on the board of the West- 
ern New York School for the Deaf (Roches- 
ter), of which he was a charter member. 

On February 15, Miss Frances E. Ferguson, 
a teacher in the State School for the Deaf at 
Sulphur, Okla. 

On February 18, James B. McMillan, for 
twenty-two years a member of the Board of 
Trustees and Executive Committee of the Ala- 
bama Schools for the Deaf and the Blind. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


Industrialism at the Convention’s Meeting 


HE Convention of American Instructors 

of the Deaf is to be congratulated on 

its election of Superintendent J. R. 
Dobyns as vice-president, in charge of prepar- 
ing a general program for the coming meeting. 
No convention was ever better or more widely 
advertised nor every department of the school 
for the deaf so vigorously called upon to con- 
tribute its share toward the success of the 
convention scon to be held. Particularly are 
we pleased to note the appeal to the industrial 
departments. This question of industrial edu- 
cation is now squarely “up to” the leaders, and 
“up to them hard.” No man in the profession 
realizes it more than Vice-President Dobyns. 
When everything is taken into consideration, 
the work of the literary department almost 
pales in comparison to the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the deaf being prepared to hold their 
own in the industrial world. If they are not 
prepared for this they are done for. Compe- 
tition is fiercer than ever on account of the 
hundreds of thousands of the hearing who are 
being fitted for industrial lives. 


The Dignity of Labor 


Under the caption of “Industrial Training,” 
the “Silent Hoosier” some time ago had a 
forceful editorial to the effect that the great 
drawback to industrial training was that we 
were consciously or unconsciously teaching our 
pupils that labor in general and in the trades 
in particular was looked down upon. Is the 
“Hoosier” just finding it out? This fact is as 
old as the hills, and to its influence can be 
ascribed in a measure the failure of the 
“American Industrial Journal.” It would be 
worth while to carry on a publication alone 
just to fight this one baneful influence. 

So imbedded in the human mind has this 
attitude become through all sorts of miscon- 
ceptions concerning the work and workers of 
the world that it is going to take generations 
to dislodge it. The idea is so inseparably 
united with industrial conditions everywhere 
that in whatever light they are viewed it stares 
us in the face at every turn. It probably has 
more to do with the fixing of the economic 
and social status of the worker than any other 
one thing. And who make a mental note of it 


more quickly than young people, in spite of all 
preachments ? 

In this great country of ours there are four 
millions now idle, millions more are only able 
to keep body and soul together, and other mil- 
lions still are having their very lives shortened 
by the unsanitary conditions under which they 
are compelled to labor. And much of this, 
verv much of it, is due to a mistaken con- 
ception or the lack of a proper appreciation of 
the dignity and value of labor and the laborer, 

In writing this we have not been unmindful 
of the law of supply and demand and other 
objections. But can this law be always de- 
fended on the ground of either truth, justice, 
or even necessity ? 


The Making of Christmas Gifts 


If ever there is a time when the teacher of 
industries has an opportunity to know his or 
her pupils it is at Christmas. It is then that 
the general ability, skill, and tastes of the chil- 
dren are revealed more than at any other time 
of the year. No examination could do more, 
because much of it really comes from the in- 
structor, not the pupil. At that season the 
younger people, like the older ones, are think- 
ing and planning for the presents they wish to 
make their relatives and friends. 

So many different articles were made by the 
pupils themselves in the Wisconsin School last 
Christmas that it was the intention to make a 


collection of them and have them _ photo- 
graphed, but it was too late. ; 
Even the blind-deaf surprised us. In view 


of the chance it gives the pupils to exercise 
their originality and ingenuity and to assert 
their individuality, it would be worth while to 
suspend work in the regular course a week or 
two previous to the holidays in order that they 
may devote their whole attention to what they 
have in mind. Then there is another side to 
this matter. Parents, relatives, and friends 
prize nothing more than little gifts made by 
the children’s own hands, and it moreover fur- 
nishes them some idea of the progress that is 
being made in a most practical and useful di- 
rection. 

Though the presents themselves be of a 
“seasonable” nature, of course the work which 
goes into their production can be done with 
equal appropriateness at any time of year. 
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QUESTION BOX 


What is the attitude of the deaf toward the 
trade unions? 


Post-Graduate Linotype Instruction 


At the reunion of the Alumni Association of 
the Ohio School for the Deaf last summer, 
Superintendent J. W. Jones announced that 
former pupils who had learned the printer’s 
trade might return, if they so desired, and 
equip themselves for linotype work. To this 
writing only one had taken advantage of the 
offer. After a few weeks practise he was 
enabled to take a position with a printing com- 
pany at $22.50 per week. Only a very few can 
be accommodated at the school at a time. 

This appears to be a commendable step on 
the part of the Ohio institution. Any school 
possessing special facilities in any line might 
do the same by its former pupils who have 
shown themselves worthy of it. 


The Relative Value of Equipment 


Occasionally schools for the deaf, or their 
shop or domestic-science teachers, are heard 
bewailing the poor equipment of their depart- 
ments in the way of tools or machinery. Now 
while it is not, after all, so easy to decide what 
constitutes a good or poor equipment, so much 
depending on circumstances, we are inclined to 
decry anything elaborate in this direction. 

The first object in all training is to get boys 
and girls to use their eyes, their hands, their 
tools, and themselves. The surest way to de- 
feat this object and make mere machines out 
of young people is to give them a surfeit of 
tools or machinery, or both. Some of the very 
best results have been obtained from what was 
thought to be meagre equipment, for in that 
case the learner was thrown upon his own 
resources to the limit. 

As often as not an instructor who complains 
of his want of this and that thing is unwit- 
tingly confessing his own ignorance or inabil- 
ity. There is nothing like an ingenious or re- 
sourceful teacher to bring out the best that is 
in boys and girls, or to inspire them with con- 

dence in their own ability to do things. 

The same reasoning is just as applicable to 
the class-room. Too frequently it is too many 
books, too many subjects, too many devices, 
too much method, and all too little thought on 
the part of the pupil. Bernard Shaw once said, 

e who can, does; he who cannot, teaches.” 

In this connection a story comes to mind. 

here was an American artist in Germany 
who had painted a lock of hair which was so 
real, so natural that it was nothing less than 
wonderful. Another American artist, a friend 
and admirer of the first, being called home, 
wanted to take a token of his friend and ex- 
Pressed a desire to have the brush with which 
the hair had been painted. The artist in an 


off-hand way picked up a rather old-looking 
brush lying on a table near by and handed it 
to him. His friend was greatly. surprised, 
and, thinking that he had been misunderstood, 
repeated his request. Most unexpectedly came 
the reply that that old brush was the one with 
which the artist had not only painted the lock 
of hair, but with which he had done all his 
other work as well. 
The tool or the man—which? 


The Growth of Industrial Education 


As an indication of how widespread the in- 
terest in industrial education is becoming, Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, president of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Chicago, declared 
at the last meeting of that body that the sub- 
ject of manual training and trade schools “pre- 
sented the most difficult problem now confront- 
ing the leaders of education.” ‘The question to 
be settled, she said, was whether the training 
of the hand, which seemed so beneficial to 
children in the fourth and fifth grades of 
school work, was suited for those children 
only, or whether it should be carried on as a 
fundamental education of every child in the 
public schools. She recommended that the 
Association, through a committee, investigate 
the matter. Such a committee was appointed, 
which will report its findings probably at the 
next meeting of the Association. 

This was in December of last year. Soon 
afterwards the president of the Chicago Board 
of Education, Mr. Alfred R. Urion, resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. James B. McFabrich, 
who at once announced himself as strongly in 
favor of industrial education and trade schools. 
In the course of a short inaugural address he 
said : 

“T desire to recommend that the Board of 
Education establish and maintain apprentice 
and trade schools, both in and out of regular 
school hours, in the ordinary school buildings, 
for instruction and practice in various trades 
and industrial occupations. No private insti- 
tution should ask citizens of Chicago for $500,- 
000 to establish evening technical schools; that 
should be the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion, supported by public-school funds.” 


Teachers’ Information Bureau 


Teachers wishing positions and superintend- 
ents wishing teachers may avail themselves of 
the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, so far as it may 
be of service to them. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, 
ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. Address W. Booth, General 
Secretary, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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LITTLE STORIES OF SUCCESS 


J. H. Geary is foreman of the locomotive 
department of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Mr. Geary was once principal of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, day school for the deaf. 


After nine years of city missionary services 
as a deaconess of the Methodist Church in 
Chicago, Miss Vina Smith has resigned to 
study sociology at the Epworth Institute in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Albert Newsam, a pupil of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, who designed the structure of the 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet monument at 
Hartford, was in his day one of the most 
skillful engravers and lithographers in the 
United States. In spite of the progress that 
has been made in these arts since then, there 
are still deaf engravers who are probably the 
peers of their hearing fellows. 


The old saying, “As the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined,” is being well illustrated in the case 
of Walter Kadel, of the high ciass of the New 
York Institution, for Walter has, shown most 
promising talent by turning out a large oil 
painting of his father in the same colors as 
the photograph from which it is copied. 


_ Norman Vidrine, of Vidrine, La., is a paint- 
ing contractor who takes some of the largest 
and finest jobs in that vicinity. 


P. L. Axling, of Spokane, Wash., who has 
long been in the publishing business, has at 
last sold out all his interests and property in 
that city and purchased a 4o-acre fruit ranch 
near Moscow, Idaho, for $12,000. About 32 
acres are in trees that are already bearing. 


L. C. Williams, of San Francisco, is the head 
of the firm of Williams & Belser, contractors, 
which does a flourishing business. 


Cyrus O. Hackman, of Pine Grove, Pa., 
originally a tailor by trade, is pronounced one 
of the most prosperous of the deaf in that 


State. Unable to speak, he conducts a variety 
store that yields some $4,000 a year. In the 
busy season he employs three salespeople, and 
is one of the most popular merchants of the 
place. His property is entirely clear of indebt- 
edness. Busy as he is, he still plies his trade 
occasionally. 


S. H. Lynn, of Knoxville, is an architect 
who has achieved marked success in his pro- 
fession. He is a member of the firm of Gredig 
& Lynn, leading architects of that citv. 


It is not often that we come across a deaf 
marble-cutter, but Mr. De Motte, of Glovers- 
ville, Ohio, is an expert of the first class. 


4 homas Irving, an enterprising young man 
of Wisconsin, is now permanently settled or 
40 acres of his own at O’Bar, N. M. 


Speculation in land is by no means confined 
to the hearing. Last summer Pearl Day, of 
Harmon, IIl., went to Minnesota and _ pur- 
chased in the western part of the State a 320- 
acre ranch, which he has rented; but in the 
meantime he is looking around to dispose of it 
at a profit. 


Frequently deaf’ people are noticeable for 
their keen powers of observation and not a 
few for great ingenuity. As a sample of one 
possessing the latter quality there is David 
Friedman, of the City Chemist’s Department of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who not only made a tele- 
scope complete in itself and put it on exhibi- 
tion at the National Convention of the Deaf 
at Colorado Springs, but has more recently 
constructed a camera, making diaphragm, bel- 
lows, shutters, and all, without buying a single 
ready-made part. 


Charles Nellie, of the City Forester’s De- 
partment, is said to be one of the most expert 
tree wardens in the country. He has made 2 
specialty of mixing various “spray” prepara- 
tions, and so well has he succeeded that in am 
orchard of which he had charge, 95 per cent 
of the apples were marketable. 


HOW A DEAF MAN SUCCEEDED AS A PRINTER 
BY H. R. SMOAK, Union, S. C. | 


AST year, November 1, I started a business 

| ee my own, and it is a job-printing office. 
It is called “The Smoak Quality Press.” 
Being requested to send up a write-up about 
my business, and thinking some might be in- 
terested in my beginning and how I turned 
failure into success, I give a few of my experi- 


ences; to relate all would fill considerable 
space. 

Many are led astray by the misleading artt 
cles one reads on the subject. The writers 
deliberately or ignorantly deceive, and write 
for the sake of writing, not because they know 
anything of the art. Not long since it was 
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Belgian hares and ginseng; then squab-raising, 
mushroom-growing, and even running a paper 
for the deaf was exploited as a get-rich-quick 
scheme. The deaf are like sheep and follow 
their leader; thus sums of money have been 
squandered in the above industries, because 
they are not sources from which the average 
person can expect to make a fortune. In fact, 
the ones who earn a living through them are 
few and far between. So we see that much 
we read is theory, and fine-spun and impracti- 
cal. Therefore it behooves us to use common 
sense in attempting to make a living from a 
business of our own; but it can be done in a 
profitable and independent way. 

However, to find the profit is an art and 
not obtained entirely by reading, but by study 
and work and good management. You would 
not succeed in any business without a knowl- 
edge of it. A business is like an intricate 
machine; you must study it and look carefully 
after details before you can operate it success- 
fully. You also must devise a system and 
adapt it to the work as the business grows and 
conditions change. 

We all know experience is a dear teacher. 
Yet we all must gain it for ourselves, as we 
are not apt to take advice, nor is it always 
wise to do so. When a business man has ac- 
quired some helpful ideas, very likely from 
many sad experiences, it is part of his stock- 
in-trade, and he is not inclined to give away 
his secrets. The person who talks with a big 
“T” usually knows very little worth telling, so 
do not expect to be boosted in the business, 
for the novice must learn it like he would a 
profession or a trade. An M. D. might tell 
you all he knows, yet it would not make you 
a doctor. 

I am not attempting to tell you what to do, 
but rather sounding a warning not to be a 
sucker. Our experiences will show you some 
things to overcome or to avoid. 

I learned to set type while at school at 
Cedar Springs, S. C., under the late Mr. J. T. 
Carter, and was graduated in 1901. I have 
been a printer ever since, except in 1909, when 
I tried to run a dairy business. I worked in 
many places in North Carolina, Minnesota, and 
Virginia. Needless to say that I had lots of 


hard luck, but patience and _ perseverance 
brought their reward. I never failed to watch 
other fellows and notice how they did their 
work. Consequently I became an adept. 

After marriage, my wife’s mother being an 
invalid, needed her, so we came here to live 
in order that my wife could be a comfort to 
and look after her mother. Having no work, 
I decided to try my hand at a dairy business; 
but, finding it disagreeable, I gave it up. It 
then occurred to me that I might try the job- 
printing business, as there were only two news- 
paper offices in Union that were running job 
work as a side business, and I saw I could do 
the work better than they. 

After looking up advertisements, I succeeded 
in buying a large, complete job-printing plant 
for almost a song. I thought I was mighty 
lucky and my success was assured, but soon 
found it was only the beginning of a hard 
struggle. For quite a while I did not make 
much money, on account of the prejudice of 
hearing people against the deaf. They seemed 
to think a deaf person could not do a thing. I 
also made mistakes in quoting prices, ordering 
paper, etc. Being deaf myself, I cannot use 
the phone, and have to go out to see customers 
in person, and this means loss of time. Fortu- 
nately I happened to run across the following 
verse: 

Turn failure into victory, 
Don’t let your courage fade, 
And if you get a lemon, 
Just make the lemon-aid. 


And this keeps my courage up. 

I do all I can to do every job better than 
the one that preceded it, and take pains to 
please customers. A pleased and satisfied cus- 
tomer will attract more business than anything 
else. As a result of this policy my business 
has gradually but steadily grown and is still 
growing. 

People at last are beginning to think that 
the deaf can do well, even better than the 
hearing, in some things, at least, and I am 
now beginning to make some money; but it is 
only as a reward for hard work, great pa- 
tience, and constant perseverance in overcom- 
ing obstacles greater than are in the way of 
the hearing. 


7 DEFECTIVE HEARING IN ENGLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BY A. J. STORY, Headmaster, Blind and Deaf School, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
Corresponding Editor of “The Volta Review ” and Co-Editor of “The Teacher of the Deaf” 


The medical inspection of children attending 
the elementary schools of England and Wales 
was made compulsory in 1907. The second 
report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, recently issued, gives 
some interesting information on the subject of 
defective hearing, although it has not been 


found possible to make any satisfactory sum- 
mary of the returns from the different areas 
in regard to the prevalence of defects of hear- 
ing, since the methods of ascertaining the de- 
fects are not uniform. 

In the county of Essex, 7,305 boys and 7,393 
girls were examined, and percentages of 3.5 
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and 4.0, respectively, were found to be of de- 
fective hearing by the “forced-whisper” test. 

In Staffordshire the same test, at 20 feet, 
gave the following results: Children (5-6 
years), 4.9 per cent; 7,957 (8-9 years), 5.3 per 
cent, and (12-14 years), 4.3 per cent. 

In Surrey, of 14,935 children over 7 years, 
1.7 per cent were found to have less than half 
the normal degree of hearing, and 5.1 per cent 
in all had hearing definitely below normal. 

In Kent, out of 21,031 children (13-14 years) 
examined, 4.2 suffered from defective hearing. 

The “watch test” in Hereford showed 10.9 
per cent: of 1,003 children defective in both 
ears. In the latter case, so far as could be 
ascertained, approximately one-third of the 
cases of deafness were attributed to enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, one-third to ear disease, 
and one-third to other causes (presence of 
wax, etc.). 

In Suffolk, 262 cases were classified accord- 
ing to their causation, thus: 


Due to the cerumen (wax).............-- 23 

Middle-ear disease (no discharge)....... 103 

Middle-ear disease (with discharge), as 
follows: 


“The treatment of defective hearing is a 
matter of much moment to the child. A large 
proportion of the cases of deafness found 
among school children are curable if efficiently 
treated, but there is reason to believe that a 
considerable number of the cases reported as 
having, ‘received treatment’ are in fact but 
little Benefited. The school medical officer 
should assure himself at the first and subse- 
quent reinspections exactly what action has 
been taken and what change there is to be 
noted in the condition. It is important, more- 
over, to obtain treatment for the slight as well 
as for the marked defects. In a considerable 
number of cases the deafness is simply due to 
impacted wax, and the act of syringing the ear 
in order to make a more careful examination 
will often prove in itself the means of treat- 
ment also. Left untreated, slight degrees of 
deafness are apt to become permanent, and the 
deafness may increase. Yet there is reason to 
fear that these slight and early cases not in- 
frequently remain uncared for, and so long as 
this is so, medical inspection fails to fulfill one 
of its primary functions, viz., to serve as a 
means of detecting the early onset of disease 
and of securing that steps shall be taken which 
shall lead to effective cure or arrest. Much 
remains to be done in this direction. 

“The majority of cases of deafness are due 
to middle-ear disease, with or without ear dis- 
charge, and since this condition is frequently 
caused by the presence of adenoid growths, the 
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first step in the cure of the deafness is to re- 
move these growths; for, whilst in some cases 
the child may ‘grow out’ of its enlarged ton- 
sils or adenoids, irretrievable damage may be 
done to the ears during the process. arly 
and complete removal of these abnormal 
growths is, therefore, the essential thing.” 

Although only three years have elapsed since 
attention was directed to defects of hearing 
other than those that produced actual dumb- 
ness or rendered instruction by ordinary means 
quite impossible in school children, there are 
evidences that the special needs of these semi- 
hearing children will be provided for. Special 
schools for those of partial hearing have been 
established at Glasgow, Bristol, and London 
(Ackmar Road). The distinctive purpose of 
these sthools is to train the children to speech- 
reading in order to supplement their varying 
degrees of hearing power, thus to enable them, 
after their special course, to resume attend- 
ance in the ordinary hearing schools. 

It will probably be found that about 2 per 
cent of the 600,000 children in the elementary 
schools of England and Wares are so deaf 
that their instruction in those schools is much 
hindered or even made impossible. At the 
same time it is not likely that a large number 
of special hard-of-hearing schools will be re- 
quired, as those who attend them will, as a 
rule, only remain in them for comparatively 
brief periods. The influence of these schools. 
as they develop is almost certain to be felt in 
those for the deaf, into which, because of no 
more suitable provision being available, the 
semi-deaf and the semi-mute (speaking deaf) 
have hitherto gravitated. These classes, hav- 
ing the history of present or past hearing 
power and normal speech, are almost certain 
eventually to be sent to this new type of 
special schools, and in this way the complexity 
of the problem now to be faced in every 
school for the deaf will be reduced to such 
proportions that the peculiar necessities of the 
deaf-born and those who lost their hearing 
early in life will receive the fullest educational 
care. It may be that medical inspection has 
commenced a development in England and 
Wales that will eventually result in the scien- 
tific classification of deaf children for the pur- 
poses of instruction, such as Denmark has al- 
ready adopted.—A. J. S. 


New Life Member 


The Association has been honored by the 
entrance into life-membership of the Hon. 
Edward Lee Plumb, of Washington, D. C. 


A new fraternal and benefit society, “The 
Knights of De I’Epée,” is under organization 
in Chicago, membership being open to al 
Catholic deaf men of good health and char- 
acter, between the ages of 18 and 55. 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Edited by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


GERMAN TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The seventh meeting of teachers of the deaf 
of northwest Germany was held at Emden, in 
the province of Hanover. 

Director Kohler, of Schleswig, read a paper 
on “A Ninth School Year for the Deaf.” The 
following is an abstract: 

The course of instruction for the deaf covers 
at present eight years in German, as in most 
other continental schools. Endeavors are now 
being made to add one more much-needed 
year. 

” The question is, how to make use of an ad- 
ditional year. Is the speech of the deaf good 
enough to spend that time on extension of 
general knowledge? Or, should additional 
speech-work be provided for during this extra 
year? When I recommend the addition of 
another year to the present school term, I 
want it placed at the beginning of the course, 
to secure more time for fundamental articu- 
lation work. When the deaf, equipped as they 
are with the same speech organs as the normal, 
fail to speak clearly, it is due in large part to 
shortcomings in the elementary articulation 
teaching, for articulation and lip-reading re- 
main the criterion of the schools that train 
the deaf child. It is possible to arrive at the 
most nearly perfect speech-work only by giv- 
ing more time to establishing its foundations. 

If the main stress is laid upon lip-reading, 
the additional year must come at the end in- 
stead of at the beginning of the school course ; 
or, the additional time may be divided equally 
between fundamental and supplementary work. 

The speaker wanted to admit pupils one 
year earlier and add a preparatory class, where 
the infants should be occupied with Frdébel 
work, play, walks, breathing exercises, and 
preparatory articulation drill. The deaf pupils 
should enter school at the age of six. 

Other educators would prefer to employ the 
additional time for more extensive studies than 
Ils now attainable in the top class. To decide 
the matter, I ask myself which complaint is 
the more common, faulty speech or insufficient 
general knowledge? Besides the main reason 
that our pupils should be able to speak dis- 
tinctly to everybody, there is also the minor 
consideration that it is preferable to add to 
the course of the bottom class instead of to 
the top class, viz., the pupils grow too old to 
make it desirable to have the two sexes par- 
take of the instruction in community® 


The discussion that followed brought no 
final decision on the question of where an 
additional school year should best be placed— 
at the beginning or the end of the whole 
course. Herr Stern, of Stade, gave as an 
argument for the necessity of a ninth year 
the scientifically established fact that when the 
hearing child enters his school career he is in 
possession of nine-tenths of his later knowl- 
edge, whilst the deaf child enters “with noth- 
ing. 

This resolution was finally passed without 
discussion: “A ninth school year is necessary, 
which should aim at improving the speech of 
the pupil.” 


The Feeble-Minded Deaf 


Director Strakerjahn, of Liibeck, then read 
a paper on “Forms of Feeble-mindedness: a 
Contribution to the Treatment of C Pupils.” 
The main part of the paper dealt with the 
physiological side of the matter. In referring 
to infantile paralysis — Kinderlahmung — the 
speaker said that he had during his practise 
met with many instances of paralysis of the 
tongue, total or partial, to the detriment of 
satisfactory articulation. Finally, he also men- 
tioned epilepsy, which is by no means rare 
amongst deaf pupils of the C grade. He de- 
fined the C pupil as one whose instruction by 
ordinary methods would remain deficient, and 
who therefore needed specially adopted peda- 
gogical treatment—/eilpddagogischen Mitteln. 


“Werkunterricht” 


Instructor Tietjen, of Emden, read the third 
paper, on “Work Instruction (Werkunterricht ) 
and its Application in the Instruction of the 
Deaf.” At the Emden school they had re- 
served two hours a week in the lowest grade 
for manual work, designated in the curriculum 
as shop work. Apart from such instruction, 
School Counsellor Scherer recommended an- 
other form of manual exercises outside the 
shops, and without the granting of special 
hours set aside for a definite purpose. This 
form of manual work should be performed 
parallel and in conjunction with the intellectual 
training in the class-room, to which it should 
make a valuable supplement. It should ren- 
der the intellectual instruction more fruitful 
through drawing and plastic illustrations of 
the objects considered. 
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In his paper he dwelt on the following 
points : 

1. Instruction in handicraft proper must be 
progressive and regular in its plan with regard 
to both models and material, and performed in 
specially adapted shops. The technical educa- 
tion of hand and eye is the first object 
aimed at. 

2. Work instruction, on the contrary, is an 
instruction principle which is applicable in 
every branch of the schedule. It forms a 
mental-co.poreal activity. It is outwardly 
recognizable through its singleness of technic 
and fewness of tools, and is practised as a 
class exercise in the very class-room. 

3. More than the handicraft instruction, the 
work instruction is suitable for the develop- 
ment of the peripheral and central organs, and 
especially those of the senses located at the 
left side of the brain. 

4. A psychological proof of the necessity for 
this practical instruction is manifested through 
pedagogical experience: a, It is qualified to 
arouse and to maintain the tendency to speech 
in the deaf; b, it animates the attention and is 
instrumental in the acquisition of correct ideas 
and for the retaining of images and idioms; 
¢, it unités intimately and lastingly the word 
and the object; and, d, it presents excellent 
occasions for language in the pupil and for 
the use of conversational speech-work. 

5. The reasons mentioned in favor of the 
application of these measures are of enlarged 
value when C pupils are concerned. 

6. It is commendable to introduce work in- 
struction up through all the grades of the 
school for the deaf. 

At the ensuing discussion the opinions as to 
the suitability of the proposed reform varied 
greatly. 


TRAINING IN SINGING IN AURAL 
CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 


Herr Kunze, of Weissenfels, has published 
a record of the results obtained in one of his 
aural classes from an attempt to teach the 
pupils to sing melodies. These results extend 
over a period of almost two years. In accord- 
ance with the investigation into the remains of 
hearing after the Bezold method with the con- 
tinual series of sounds, four of the best-fitted 
pupils, all girls, were selected to receive the 
instruction in music. They had all been at 
school for about six years. The percentage 
of hearing left to Louise Hain was 34 in the 
right ear and 31 in the left. The correspond- 
ing figures for Anna Graubaum were, respect- 
ively, 40 and 30; for Anna Gumpert they were 
46 and 37, and for Emma Henneberg, 20 
and 55. 

On inquiry, all the girls declared that they 
could sing “a little.” Emma Henneberg at- 
tempted to sing a tune, but it consisted only 


of an ordinary rhythmical recitation of a verse 
with vestiges of raised and lowered pitch. 
With Anna Gumpert a similar result was ob- 
tained, whilst Anna Graubaum declined to 
attempt singing. Louise Hain sang the tune 
“Kommt Ein Vogel Geflogen” (“A Bird Comes 
Flying”) so well that the melody was easily 
recognized. She told of having heard it sung 
at home. She did not know any other tunes, 
however. 

The teaching of singing was carried out by 
a teacher who sang, using falsetto voice, or 
played a note on the violin which the pupil 
reproduced. After some few lessons Louise 
Hain showed more musical talent than the 
other participants, and she had special lessons 
in order that she might not be kept back by 
the others. She soon learned a hymn, “Vom 
Himmel Hoch” (“From the Heaven Above”). 

A carol appeared to be of advantage to the 
beginner, as it contained longer notes and had 
simplicity of intervals. Louise Hain had a 
half hour’s lesson every week for two months 
before she learned this tune. In the following 
term, from Christmas to Easter, she pro- 
gressed faster and mastered three other melo- 
dies. Four more were acquired by October, 
Gradually she had been accustomed to the 
accompaniment of a second voice. The girl 
continued to add to her stock of tunes, one 
of which was the national anthem, “Heil Dir 
im Siegerkranz.” Her range of hearing was 
repeatedly examined, also, by visitors to the 
school, but it did not surpass that of her class- 
mates. 

As to the other three girls, they continued 
the elementary drill-work. In special, Anna 
Graubaum could sing a clear note, but her 
pronunciation of the words was deficient and 
her progress during the first year was unsatis- 
factory. It therefore caused some surprise to 
notice her progress the next year, when she 
mastered several tunes quite correctly. 

The results with the remaining two girls 
were unsatisfactory. As yet they have not 
passed the beginners’ stage. The undertaking 
is, however, not devoid of some results in the 
way of voice culture, as they have obtained an 
understanding of the rhythm and intonation of 
our language. 

This class will leave school at Easter, 1911, 
to be confirmed, and on that ground some new 
pupils have been taken under tuition from the 
lower aural class. Though at first they are 
only spectators at the lessons, nevertheless one 
of them has already picked up half of the tune 
“Nun Adje, Du Mein Lieb’ Heimatland” 
(“Now, Good-bye, Thou, My Dear Home- 
land”). 

Until more data is at hand it will be too 
soon to draw conclusions upon the benefits of 
this instruction in singing, and until then it 
will remain an open question to what extent 
this training shall be included in the curricu- 
lum of the aural classes.—(“Organ”) A. H. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


CLASS-ROOM HELPS “WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


Gardening in Miniature 


We are trying an interesting experiment 
which bids fair to give very satisfactory re- 
sults. The beds on one side of the conserva- 
tory have been divided among four of the 
junior oral classes. These have been sub- 
divided so as to give each pupil in these classes 
a plot of ground a foot wide and three or four 
feet long. These classes spend half an hour or 
so here three or four afternoons every week. 

Each pupil, under the teacher’s direction, 
takes full charge of his or her plot—planting 
the seed, caring for the plants, etc. The object 
is two fold—to enable the pupils, by this nat- 
ural method, to acquire the language used in 
reference to all kinds of gardening operations, 
and to give the pupils such a knowledge of 
these operations as will be of practical use to 
them in after years. The pupils are delighted 
with this phase of their work, and take a keen 
interest in their miniature gardens.—Canadian 
Mute (Belleville, Ont., School). 


A Blackboard Exercise 


Have the pupil write these words in three 
columns, placing each word under its proper 
heading. Twenty are mineral, twelve are 
animal, and eighteen are vegetable: 

Kerosene, air, wheat, flowers, flour, water, 
shoes, nails, coffee, cornmeal, snow, calico, flan- 
nel, wool, sugar, horseshoes, trout, deer, ice, 
vinegar, lard, ashes, butter, salt, pepper, spice, 
milk, dinner-pail, bread, wind, clouds, smoke. 
pebbles, clay, iron, boards, ink, pens, paper, 
apples, silk, linen, watches, syrup, tea, cheese, 
candy, bacon, eggs, coal. 

This exercise may be made to count in more 
ways than one. First of all, it may call for 
neatness of penmanship. It may be made a 
lesson in neatness of arrangement, in accuracy 
of spelling, in the logical distinction between 
the animal, the mineral and the vegetable king- 
doms, and, lastly, it may be used to keep some 
people profitably busy. Note that the exercise 
does not call for much writing on the part of 
the teacher or of the pupil. We often assign so 
much writing that it becomes slavery, and the 
result is general slovenliness. The list of 
words mav be extended at pleasure. or modi- 
fied to suit circumstances.—School Education. 

I had a teacher once who helped me to 

think for myself, the first of my real teachers, 


and what the others gave me came through 
the door that he opened.—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Correlation of Subjects 


In teaching one can often multiply the effect- 
iveness of his work by connecting the imme- 
diate object of attention with others, perhaps 
widely remote from it. We wish to retain a 
fact in a central point of consciousness and we 
borrow an idea from the spider, who is not 
content to run a single thread from the body 
of his victim to a secure point of attachment, 
but he will spin a guy-rope to every quarter of 
the web. 

I gave a problem in arithmetic designed to 
test and exercise, chiefly the power of analysis 
of the pupils—incidentally also, their command 
of fractions, denominate numbers and propor- 
tion. It dealt with a supposed oriental rug, a 
Brussels carpet and one of ingrain, all of dif- 
ferent sizes, and it asked for a determination 
of their proportionate values per unit of meas- 
urement. But before entering on the work, I 
described the process of oriental weaving, had 
the pupils locate Persia, Cashmere, Delhi, 
Armenia on the map, and form some crude 
picture of the appearance and customs of the 
people. Then we traced the physical and social 
reasons for the absence of factories in those 
countries—among other things reasoning why 
electric power will never abound in an arid 
country. Then we glanced at Brussels, Kidder- 
minster, Hartford, and Philadelphia. Then for 
the arithmetical part of the work, which was 
dispatched with an interest and consequent 
rapidity which would not have been the same 
without this preliminary talk. Then we esti- 
mated which fabric we could afford for parlor 
or for bed-room if we were living on the in- 
come of a good mechanic or on that of a 
successful physician. And, incidentally, we 
noted and recorded permanently some idioms 
bearing on this subject, as “There is no wear 
out to it (contrasted with There is hardly 
any wear in it); it wears like iron; it is very 
durable; it is cheaper in the long run; it is a 
shoddy article; every thread—warp and woof— 
is honest wool; the best is the cheapest,” and 
so on. 

Here we have had, besides arithmetic, 
geography (commercial, political and physical), 
social science and familiar English. And the 
chief point is this, that the main question—the 
mathematical one—has not been less effectively 
but more effectively taught by having been 
brought into vital relation with other appar- 
ently quite foreign subjects; by having been 
thus brought more directly home to our “busi- 
ness and bosoms.”—Weston Jenkins in “The 
Messenger” (Alabama School). 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Since the last report publications have been 
received by the Volta Bureau as follows: 
From Prof. Carissimo Trafeli, Siena, Italy: 

sundry pamphlets. 

From Prof. $.Vandenbussche, Poitiers, France : 
text-books of the series, “Methode de 
Toulouse pour I’Instruction des Sourds- 
Muets, par l’Abbe Chazottes,” 1864, 1866. 

From Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, London: “Sylla- 
bus of Examination, of the Joint Board 
for Teachers of the Deaf.” 

From Mr. Weston Jenkins, Talladega, Ala.: 
“Journal of the Farmers’ Club,” Alabama 
School, 1910. 

From Miss Mary Couplin, Delta, Colo.: “How 
to Understand without Sound.” 

From Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Swarthmore, 
Pa.: the official report of the Brussels 
Congress on Home Education. 

From Mr. S. Isawa, Tokyo, Japan: copies of a 
pamphlet in Japanese discussing Visible 
Speech as an aid to the standardizing of 
the pronunciation of Japanese; also as an 
aid in curing stammering. 

From J. Radomski, Posen, Germany: “Stat- 
ische Nachrichten tiber die Taubstummen- 
Anstalten Deutschlands,” 

From various persons—reports of the foll »w- 
ing schools: Berkeley, Cal.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Northampton, Mass.; Flint, Mich. ; Fuiton, 
Mo.; Morganton, N. C.; Edgewood Park, 
Pa.; Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wiener- 
Neustadt, Austria; Rotterdam, Holland; 
Tokyo, Japan. Also, “Jahres-Bericht des 
Provinzial - Taubstummen - Vereins fiir 
Schleswig-Holstein.” 


The Second “Bulletin International.” 


The second volume of the “Bulletin Interna- 
tional de l’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets” 
has been distributed to its American subscrib- 
ers. The current issue of this valuable annual 
is similar in size and appearance and editorial 
policy to its predecessor. It numbers 564 
pages, as against 533 pages a year ago. The 
study of lip-reading, begun in the first volume, 
is continued in this with a paper by M. H. 
Marichelle on “Practical Proof of Lip-Read- 
ing.” M. B. Thollon has written a general ex- 
position of the teaching of speech to the deaf, 
with translations into Italian by Signor F. 
Colombo; into English by Miss Susanna E. 


Hull, and into German by Herr G. Brand, the 
whole occupying more than 100 pages. 

Other papers deal with various aspects of 
speech-teaching, and with a history of the 
speech-teaching movement in all the principal 
countries of Europe and in the United States. 
America is represented by a paper entitled 
“When and Why It Is Necessary to Teach 
Speech to the Deaf Child,” contributed by Miss 
Mary Garrett, Principal of the Home for the 
Training in Speech of Deaf Children before 
they Are of School Age, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The “Bibliographie Rétrospeéctive” considers 
at length the work of Thomas Arnold, the 
writers being Mr. A. Farrar, editor of 
“Arnold’s Education of the Deaf: a Manual 
for Teachers,” and Miss Susanna FE. Hull. 

The volume is concluded with the depart- 
ments “Faits and Opinions de Il’Année,” “Bibli- 
ographie Annuelle,’ and “Liste des Souscrip- 
teurs.” 

It is announced that the third volume will 
deal with the teaching of language to the deaf 
in their second and third school years, while 
the “Bibliographie Rétrospective” will treat of 
J. J. Valade-Gabel. 


Hints to Parents Who Wish Their Deaf 
Children Taught to Speak 


Do not check, but encourage, the child in the 
production of vocal sounds, noises, and laugh- 
ter, even though such sounds may be deemed 
unpleasant or discordant. Speak to the child 
at all times slowly and distinctly, in such a 
manner as to afford a good view of the lips 
and tongue. 

Though at first not able to understand, the 
child will, in course of time, if this practice 
be persistently carried out, begin to associate 
certain movements of the lips and tongue with 
certain objects and actions. Many deaf chil- 
dren in this way are taught by their parents 
and nurses to speak understandingly such 
words as papa or mamma, etc. 

On the same principle that the sound of the 
spoken word, striking continually on the active 
ear of an infant, at length connects itself in 
the child’s brain with a certain object or ac- 
tion, so does the movement of the lips and 
tongue convey a similar impression through 
the eye of the deaf child as to the relations 
existing between such movements and the 
objects, etc. 

Avoid most carefully making signs. Use no 
more natural gestures than are absolutely nec- 
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essary. A look or pointing at the object 
should, as a rule, suffice. Encourage the child 
to associate with hearing children. If possi- 
ble, keep the deaf child strictly apart from 
those using signs or the finger alphabet. 

Be very patient and consistent in your treat- 
ment of and behavior to the deaf child, and 
see that others are, too; not quick and impa- 
tient at one time and over-indulgent at an- 
other, but always loving, gentle, and firm. As 
a‘rule, there is nothing in the deaf-mute child 
itself to prevent physical and intellectual im- 
provement. He has the same mind, the same 
understanding, the same capacity to learn as 
other children possess. How shall his mental 
faculties be developed? How shall he learn 
from others to use their language when he 
cannot hear their words ? 

The solution of this problem is the special 
province of schools for the deaf. Instruction 
in such schools can only result successfully 
when it is assisted and prepared for by the 
home trainfng. In the early education of deaf 
mutes it should be taken into consideration 
that in consequence of their infirmity they are 
more dependent upon others and have more 
claim to patience and forbearance than those 
who hear. 

From their earliest infancy they should feel 
the lack of this forbearance and patience as 
little as possible. Parents must assist the deaf- 
mute child from the first and devote themselves 
to him more self-sacrificingly than to others. 
The above hints are certainly not meant to 
encourage parents in pampering their deaf 
children, or spoiling them by over-indulgence, 
or fostering self-will in any way.—From the 
Forty-eighth Annual Report of the New South 
Wales School for the Deaf. 


A Pure Oral School in Vermont 


Vermont is soon to have a school for the 
deaf, known as the Austine Institution, within 
her own borders. It takes its name from Col. 
William Austine, who bequeathed a fund of 
$50,000 to Brattleboro several years ago. This 
fund may be used for the deaf, blind, or feeble- 
minded, or all, at the discretion of the trustees ; 
but they have very wisely decided to start with 
only one department—that for the deaf—and 
later on to add departments for the blind and 
feeble-minded if it seems best. 

With the interest which has accumulated 
since the death of Col. Austine, the trustees 
have purchased a farm of 212 acres, on the 
outskirts of the village of Brattleboro, which, 
with stock, tools, etc., is valued at $12,000. 
This furnishes an ideal location for such a 
school. The last Legislature of Vermont made 
an appropriation of $50,coo for buildings for 
the department for the deaf, and work upon 
them will begin as soon as possible. It is to be 
a pure oral school, and the trustees hope to 
make it a first-class school in every respect.— 
[Contributed. ] 


The Convention’s Program 


The program of the Nineteenth Meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, which is to be held in Delavan, Wis., 
July 6 to 13, has been issued in full. As it 
appeared a few days after the publication of 
the March number of Tur Vora Review, and 
has been given general circulation prior to the 
appearance of this number, it is not here re- 
printed. Those desiring the full official pro- 
gram may communicate with the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Convention, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, 
Superintendent of the State School for the 
Deaf, of Jackson, Miss. 

The following is a list of the numbers on the 
Convention’s program which pertain especially 
to the development of speech: 


TuEsDAY, JULY 11, 1911—OraL SECTION 


Conducted by Dr. A. L. E. Crourer, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 


Paper: “The Possibilities of Oral Methods in 
the Instruction of Deaf Children,” by Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. 

Discussion by Messrs. E. A. Gruver, New 
York; F. W. Booth, Washington, D. C., 
and R. O. Johnson, Indiana. 

9.30a.m.—Conference on “Lip-Reading as a 
Means of Communication in Teaching,” 
se by Mr. T. V. Archer, North Caro- 
ina. 

10a. m.—Conference on “The Value of Visible 
Speech as a Means of Developing and Cor- 
recting Speech,” directed by Miss Caroline 
A. Yale, Massachusetts. 

10.30 a. m.—Conference on “Language Teach- 
ing under Oral Methods,” directed by Mr. 
Samuel G. Davidson, Pennsylvania. 

11 a. m.—Conference on “The Necessary Edu- 
éational Requirements of Candidates for 
Oral Teaching,” directed by President Per- 
cival Hall, Washington, D. C. 

11.30 a. m—Conference on “The Normai Train- 
ing of Oral Teachers,” directed by Mr. 
Harris Taylor, New York. 

In addition Miss Caroline A. Yale, principal 
of the Clarke School, of Northampton, Mass., 
has been requested to give three lectures on the 
Melville Bell Systm of Univrsal Alphabetics, 
or “Visible Speech,” which will take place on 
afternoons, as may be announced. 

It is explained that “conference” inthis 
program means a round-table talk by the Con- 
vention, with one of its members as leader. 


Title Page for Volume Twelve 


The title page for volume twelve of THE 
Voita Review, comprising the issues from 
April, 1910, to March, 1911, is now ready and 
will be sent to members and subscribers upon 
application. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


CONDUCTED BY M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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Copyright, 1910, by Collier’s Weekly. 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the a mbols is 
explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For ‘ethod of 
Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used Perens with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this Can shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address F. W. Booth, Superintendent. 
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